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VOL. XXIV April, 1950 NO. 5 
THE CROSS AND THE GOOD THIEF’ 


ODAY our Lord Jesus Christ hangs on the cross—and we make 
festival of it! We do so in order that you may learn to know the 
cross as a feast, as a joyful celebration of the spirit. Formerly the 

cross meant condemnation; now it has become an object of honor. For- 
merly it symbolized sentence of death; now it is the sign of salvation. 








’ For the cross has become for us the cause of benefits without number: it 


has freed us from error; it has enlightened us who were in darkness; it has 
reconciled us, overcome by sin, to God; enemies it has converted into 
members of God’s own household, those afar off it has brought to intimacy 
with Him. The cross is the destruction of enmity, the guarantee of peace, 
an inexhaustible treasury. Because of it we no longer wander in the desert 
but now know the true way; no longer do we tarry outside the royal 
palace, for we have found the door; we do not fear the fiery assaults of 
Satan, for we have discovered a font of saving water. Thanks to the 
cross we no more live in widowed state, for we have been given a Spouse. 
We fear not the wolf, for we have a good shepherd: for He Himself has 
said: “I am the good shepherd” (John 10:11). Because of the cross we 
need have no dread of the tyrant’s reign, for we are in the close protection 
of the King. 

For all these reasons we feast today, celebrating the memory of the 
cross. And therefore too St. Paul commands that we make festival of the 
cross: “Let us keep festival,” he says, “not with the old leaven, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth; for Christ, our Pasch, has 
been sacrificed for us” (1 Cor. 5:8). Do you see why he commands that 
the cross be celebrated with a feast? It is because Christ was immolated 
on the cross. And where there is sacrifice, there sins are abolished, there is 
reconciliation with the Lord, there is feasting and joy. “Christ, our Pasch, 
has been sacrificed for us.” 

And where, I ask, was He sacrificed? Raised on high, on the gibbet. 
The altar of this sacrifice was of a new kind, because the sacrifice itself 
was new and stupendous. For here victim and priest are one: victim ac- 
cording to the flesh, priest according to the spirit; the same person both 
offered and, according to the flesh, was offered. Listen how St. Paul de- 
clares this double fact: “Every high priest,” he says, “taken from among 
men is appointed for men in the things pertaining to God; therefore it is 





1Translated from Migne’s P.G. 49, 399-408: ‘“‘De Cruce et Latrone, Hom- 
ilia I.”’ 
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necessary that this one also should have something to offer. And behold, | 
he offers himself” (Heb. 5:1; 8:3). And elsewhere he says: “Christ was | 
offered once to take away the sins of many, and he will appear unto the 
salvation of those who await him” (Heb. 9:28). Do yow see, therefore, 
how He was offered, and at the same time, how He offered Himself? Do 
you understand how He was both victim and priest, and how the cross 
was His altar? 





And why, you may ask, was the victim offered, not in the temple, but 
outside the city and its walls? In order that the word of Scripture might 
be fulfilled: ““He was reputed with the wicked” (Is. 53:12). And why 
was He immolated, not under a roof, but in the open, raised on high on 
the cross? He was sacrificed, not under a roof, but under the ceiling of 
heaven, to signify that the entire universe was to be purified. And even 
the ground of this earth was cleansed, for the blood from His side flowed 
down upon it. Not under a roof, not in the temple of the Jews, lest the 
Jews claim the victim for themselves alone, lest you might believe that 
He was offered for that race only. He was sacrificed outside the city and 
its walls that you may know this to be a universal sacrifice, an oblation 
for the entire world; that you may recognize it as a cleansing for all, 
and not for a particular people only as were the sacrifices of the Jews. 

God had commanded the Jews that they leave all countries of the earth 
and come together in one place to offer prayer and sacrifices, because the 
entire earth was polluted with the smoke and stench and impurities of 
pagan sacrifices. But Christ came and purified the whole earth, and there- 
fore every place is now become suitable for our prayers. Hence St. Paul 
urges us to pray everywhere without fear: “I wish that men pray every- 
where, lifting up pure hands” (1 Tim. 2:8). Do you now realize that 
all the world has been made clean, and that it is lawful to lift holy hands 
in prayer in every place? Indeed, the entire world has been made holy, 
holier in fact than the sacred interior of the temple of old. For there an 
irrational lamb was offered; we have a spiritual sacrifice. And the greater 
the sacrifice, the greater the resulting sanctification. That is why the cross 
invites us to feast. 


a 


— ~ 


Do you wish to learn yet another wonderful result of the cross? It 
has today opened the paradise which was closed to us for five thousand 
years and more. On this day, at this very hour, God introduced into it 
the thief on the cross. Today He restored to us our ancient fatherland, 
today He led us back into our native city, and gave a home to all man- 
kind. “This day,” He says, “thou shalt be with me in paradise” (Luke 
23:43). 

What are You saying, O Lord? You are crucified, You are nailed to 
the cross, and You promise paradise? Yes (He answers): that you may ; 
discover My power on the cross. The cross was a sad spectacle; and that 
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CROSS AND THIEF 


you may not look upon it with merely human judgment, but may learn 
the power of the Crucified, He performed this great miracle on the cross 
to show forth the extent of its virtue. How different now from when 
He raised the dead to life, or when He commanded the sea and the winds, 
or put devils to flight! Now He was crucified, pierced with nails, weighed 
down with contumely, with spit, with revilings, with abuse and infamy; 
and yet He transformed the dishonest soul of the robber, that you might 
see His power no matter what His condition. He stirred creation with an 
earthquake, He rent rocks, but the soul of that robber, harder than any 
rock, He won to Himself and filled with honor, saying: “This day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise.” 


Surely the Cherubim guard paradise, but here is the Master of the Cheru- 
bim; they brandish their sword of flame, but He has power over flame 
and gehenna, over life and death. Surely no king ever suffers a robber or 
any of his servants to sit at his side when he enters his city. But Christ 
did just that: entering into His sacred fatherland, He took with Him 
the thief: not as trampling paradise under foot, or soiling it with the 
presence of the robber, but to give it honor. For it is the glory of para- 
dise to have as Lord one who can make a thief worthy of the happiness 
it contains. Similarly, when He admitted publicans and prostitutes into 
the kingdom of heaven, it was not a dishonor but a glory to that king- 
dom, for it showed that the Lord of the kingdom could change even pros- 
titutes and publicans to be worthy recipients of so much honor and splen- 
dor. We most admire those physicians whom we see healing men of in- 
curable diseases and restoring them to health. It is right therefore to admire 
also Christ, when He restores the publican and prostitute to such health 
that they seem ready to enter heaven itself . 


But what great thing, you may ask, did that robber do to attain para- 
dise after his crucifixion? I shall, if you wish, briefly point out his virtue. 
While Peter below was denying Christ, he, raised high on the cross, con- 
fessed Him. I do not say this to accuse Peter; not at all. I wish merely 
to emphasize the courage of the robber. The disciple was unable to stand 
up against the threats of a silly girl. The robber, on the contrary, though 
he faced the entire populace who were standing about, crying out blas- 
phemies and scorn, paid no attention; he was not misled by the apparent 
shamefulness of the crucified one, but with the eyes of faith passed over 
all those vile obstacles and recognized the Lord of heaven, and prostrating 
himself in spirit before Him said: “Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom” (Luke 23:42). Let us not, I beg of you, pass this 
robber by, nor let us be ashamed to accept as our teacher one whom our 
Lord was not ashamed to introduce as His firstfruit into paradise. Let us 
not blush to acknowledge as our master one who before all other creatures 
was deemed worthy of sharing with Christ the life of heaven. 
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But we must examine the events more closely, if we wish to learn the 
power of the cross. Our Lord did not say to the thief, as He did to Peter: 
“Follow me, and I shall make you a fisher of men” (Matt. 4:19). He did 
not tell him, as He did His twelve: “You shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt. 19:28). Rather, He saw fit to 
address not even a single word to him; He showed him no miracle, He did 
not permit him to see a dead man rise, nor devils driven out, nor the 
sea obeying His command; He did not speak to him of the kingdom of 
heaven, nor of hell. And yet this man before all others confessed the 
Christ, and that despite the insults of his companion. For the other thief 
reviled Christ. .. . 


Behold two thieves! Both hung on the cross because of their life of 
banditry, because of their common crime. But the same end is not for 
both: one receives as heritage the kingdom of heaven, the other is cast 
into hell. Yesterday we considered the similar case of the disciples and the 
disciple, of Judas and the eleven. The latter asked: ‘““Where dost thou want 
us to prepare for thee to eat the passover”; while Judas, preparing the 
betrayal, asked: ““What are you willing to give me for delivering him to 
you?” (Matt. 26:17, 15). The eleven readied themselves to serve and to 
take part in the divine Mystery; the one hastened to treason. So today we 
see two thieves: the one insults, the other adores; one blasphemes, the 
other blesses, and rebukes the blasphemer, saying: “Dost thou not even 
fear God? for we are receiving what our deeds deserved” (Luke 23:40, 
41). 


Do you see the faith of the good thief? Do you see his faith on the 
cross, his wisdom in suffering, his piety in torment? Who will not marvel 
that, though transfixed with nails, he not only has command of his 
faculties, but ignoring his own pains, occupies himself with the needs of 
others: on the cross he becomes a teacher, rebuking his companion with 
the words: “Dost thou not even fear God, seeing that thou art under 
the same sentence?” And as it were correcting himself, he adds: “And we 
indeed justly, for we are receiving what our deeds deserved.” Do you 
see what a perfect confession it is? Do you see how on the cross he rids 
himself of sin? For it is written: “Be the first to tell your own sins, that 
you may be justified” (Is. 43:26). No one constrains him, no one forces 
him; but he frees himself of sin by saying: “And we indeed justly, for we 
are receiving what our deeds deserved; but this man has done nothing 
wrong” (Luke 23:41). And immediately he adds: “Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.” Note that he did not dare say: 
“Remember me in your kingdom,” until by confession he had put off 
the filth of his sins. 


You see, therefore, how great a thing is confession. The thief con- 
fessed, and paradise was opened to him; he confessed, and was filled 
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CROSS AND THIEF 


with such confidence that he dared ask an exchange of the kingdom of 
heaven for his banditry. Do you recognize what great benefits the cross 
has brought us? You desire a kingdom; but what do you actually see? 
Nails and a cross are before you; but that cross, He Himself assures us, 
is a symbol of royalty. And therefore I call Him King, because I see Him 
crucified: for it is proper for a king to die for his subjects. He Himself 
has said: “The good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep” (John 
10:11); and therefore the good king lays down his life for his subjects. 
And because He has laid down His life, therefore do I call Him king. Re- 
member me, O Lord, when thou comest into Thy kingdom. . . . 


And not only from the cross itself, but also from the words spoken 
from the cross, are we able to recognize His boundless goodness. Though 
crucified, though scoffed at and scorned, and disfigured with spit, He 
prayed: “Father, forgive them this sin; for they know not what they do” 
(Luke 23:34). The crucified one prayed for His crucifiers, though they 
jeered at Him: “If thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross, 
and we will believe in thee” (Matt. 27:40, 42). But He did not descend 
from the cross, precisely because He was the Son of God, and had come 
on earth to be crucified for us. 


> 


“Come down from the cross,” they cried, “and we will believe in 
thee.”” Mere words, and an excuse for unbelief. For it was a far more diffi- 
cult thing to rise from the dead from a tomb closed with a great rock, 
than to descend from the cross; it was a far more difficult thing to call 
forth from the tomb Lazarus, dead for four days, and still wrapped in 
his funeral bands, than to descend from the cross. They cried out there- 
fore: “If thou art the Son of God, save thyself.” But He did not what 
they asked; rather, in order to save the very ones who were thus burden- 
ing themselves with blasphemy, He prayed: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). Does this mean that He 
forgave them their sins? He would have forgiven, certainly, had they been 
willing to repent. For if Christ would not have been willing to forgive 
their sins, Paul could never have become an apostle; if He would not have 
forgiven them, no three thousand, or five thousand, or many more thou- 
sands of Jews could have become believers. And that many thousands of 
Jews did in fact later believe, St. Paul testifies, saying: “Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of believers there are among the Jews” 
(Acts 21:20). 


Let us therefore imitate the Lord, and pray for our enemies. . . . Imitate 
the Lord: He was crucified and He prayed to the Father for His cruci- 
fiers. But how can I, you will ask, imitate the Lord? If you but will, you 
can. For if you could not imitate Him, why did He say: “Learn of me, 
for I am meek and humble of heart” (Matt. 11:29)? Unless you could 
imitate Him, St. Paul would not have said: “Be imitators of me, as T am 
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of the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:1). And if you will not imitate the Lord, imitate 
at least your fellow servant, the apostle St. Stephen: for he imitated the 
Master. As Christ in the midst of His tormentors, forgetting the cross, 
forgetting everything that concerned Himself, prayed to the Father for 
His crucifiers, so His servant Stephen, in the midst of those who were 
stoning him, attacked by all, receiving the blow of the rocks but ignoring 
the pain they caused him, prayed: “Lord, do not lay this sin against 
them” (Acts 7:60). Do you see how the Lord speaks? Do you see how 
His servant prays? The former says: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The latter: “Do not lay this sin against them.” 
And that you may learn how fervently he prays for them, note that he 
does not pray standing, but, though struck down with rocks, he manages 
to kneel, and prays with compunction and with much compassion. 


Or do you perhaps wish me to point out to you yet another of your 
fellow servants, suffering even more grievous things than Stephen? Paul 
says: “Thrice I was scourged, once I was stoned, a night and a day I was 
in the depths of the sea” (2 Cor. 11:24, 25). And then? “I could wish,” 
he says, “to be anathema myself for the sake of my brethren, who are my 
kinsmen according to the flesh” (Rom. 9:3). Or do you wish to have an 
example, not from the New but from the Old Testament? And this in- 
deed is most remarkable of all, for they were not commanded to love 
their enemies, but rather to demand an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth (Ex. 21:24, 25), and to render evil for evil; and yet some of them 
attained to wisdom worthy of the apostles. Listen to what Moses says, who 
was so often stoned by the Jews and heaped with ignominy: “Either 
forgive them this trespass, or if thou do not, strike me also out of the 
book that thou hast written” (Ex. 32:31, 32). See how these just men 
prefer the salvation of others to their own. They had no sin, and yet 
they asked to share in the punishment due to others: for, they said, if our 
brethren are afflicted, we cannot rejoice in our own good fortune. 


These examples should suffice. But for our more certain emendation, I 
will yet cite one more who was filled with like wisdom. David, that 
blessed and meek man, had the bitter experience of seeing his entire army 
not only rebel against him, but attempt to kill him and declare his son 
Absolom king in his stead. And when God was roused to anger because 
of this crime, and sent His angel who with drawn sword inflicted a divine 
punishment, David, seeing the slaughter, what does he say? “It is I the 
shepherd who have sinned, I have done wickedly; let thy hand, I beseech 
thee, be turned against me, and against my father’s house” (2 Kings 24: 
17). Here again, therefore, you see a nobility of action that reminds of 
the New Testament. 


And there are others who acted in like manner. The great prophet 
Samuel was so despised, abused and outraged by the Jews that God, 
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CROSS AND THIEF 


wishing to console him, said: “They have not rejected thee, but me” (1 
Kings 8:7). And what did this despised, abused and outraged man an- 
swer? “Far from me be this sin, that I should cease to pray for you to 
the Lord” (1 Kings 12:23). He thought it a sin not to pray for his 
enemies. Far from me be this sin, that I should cease to pray for you! 
Christ said: “Father, forgive them their sin, for they know not what 
they do.” And Stephen: “Lord, do not lay this sin against them.” Paul 
in his turn: “I could wish to be anathema myself for the sake of my 
brethren, who are my kinsmen according to the flesh.” Moses said: “Either 
forgive them this trespass, or if thou do not, strike me also out of the 
book that thou hast written.” David said: “Let thy hand, I beseech thee, 
be turned against me, and against my father’s house.” And Samuel: “Far 
from me be this sin, that I should cease to pray for you to the Lord.” 


What pardon, then, can we hope to obtain, seeing how the Lord and 
His servants, both in the Old and New Testaments, exhort us to pray 
for our enemies, if we on the contrary pray against our enemies? Let us 
not do so, I beg of you, my brethren. For the more numerous and great 
our models, the more grievous will be our punishment if we fail to imi- 
tate them. It is a greater thing to pray for our enemies than for our 
friends, for the merit of the latter action is less: “For if you love those 
that love you,” the Lord says, “what reward shall you have? Do not even 
the publicans do that?” (Matt. 5:46). 


If therefore we pray only for our friends, we are no better than the 
pagans and publicans. But if we love our enemies, then, according to the 
measure possible to our human nature, we become similar to God, “who 
makes his sun to rise on the good and the evil, and sends rain on the just 
and the unjust” (Matt. 5:45). Let us therefore become similar to the 
Father: “Be ye children,” Christ says, “of your Father in heaven” (Matt. 
5:45). Thus we shall merit to obtain the kingdom of heaven, through 
the grace and bounty of our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory and empire for ever. Amen. 


St. JoHN CHRyYsOSTOM 

















THE LITURGY OF THE LAMB' 


N the Old Covenant a redemptive plan was made known, an 
economy of salvation, that directly attacked sin, the root of 
separation from God. Reconciliation with God had to begin 
with renunciation of sin. Two institutions were placed in the 
midst of God's people as essential to conversion: law and cult. 

Precedence was given to cult: the Covenant belonged essentially to 
the order of cult, and the heart of worship was sacrifice. 


Among the many Mosaic sacrifices, that of the paschal lamb 
was associated preeminently with the founding of the people of 
God. And it alone ‘‘carried over’’ into the new and eternal Cove- 
nant. When the Precursor introduced Jesus, he simply said: ‘‘Behold 
the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world’ (John 
1:29). The disciples of John understood; at once they followed. 
They recognized the prophetic title: ‘‘Send forth, O Lord, the 
Lamb, the ruler of the world’”’ (Is. 16:1). 


In another messianic text (Psalm 39), Jesus is announced as 
the chosen victim, alone pleasing to the Father because spontan- 
eously and wholly delivered to the sovereign will. Submission of 
will, obedience, the gift of self: these characterize the true sacri- 
ficial Lamb. Indeed, the accomplishment of the divine will, the do- 
nation of self, are carried to the limits of possibility, are the domi- 
nating desire of the God-Man: this is His “food’’ (John 4:34). 


With such dispositions of heart Jesus approached His final cele- 
bration of the ancient Pasch. Henceforth the age-old rite would be 
void; reality would supercede prophetic shadow. But now, with 
loins girt, feet shod, and staff in hand, Jesus and His apostles ate 
the paschal lamb in haste. In compliance with the mosaic prescrip- 
tion, Jesus recalled the story (how moving for Him, at that mo- 
ment!) of the liberation of God’s people and their escape out of 
Egypt. Then, the typical lamb having been eaten, Jesus took bread, 
gave thanks, broke and gave to His disciples, saying: ‘“Take and 





1This article is drawn entirely from Dimanche et Vie Paschale by Dom Jean 
Hild (Editions Brepols, Paris, 1949), a work singularly rich in scriptural and 
patristic thoughts. It is hoped that these pages will send readers to Dom Hild’s 
profound and stirring book, and that some reader may even be moved to trans- 
late it. 
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LITURGY OF THE LAMB 


eat: this is My body.’’ Then he took the cup and offering thanks 
gave it to them, saying: “‘Drink ye all of this: for this is My blood 
of the new Covenant, which is shed for many unto the remission 
of sins. Do this in remembrance of Me.’’ A passover hymn was 
sung; they went towards the Garden of Olives. In Jesus was being 
fulfilled the prophecy of old: ‘‘All we like sheep have gone astray, 
every one hath turned aside into his own way: and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. He was offered because it 
was His own will, and He opened not His mouth: He shall be led 
as a lamb to the slaughter... .”’ (Is. 53, 6-7). 

Agnus redemit oves: 

Christus innocens Patri 

Reconciliavit peccatores. 

Mors et vita duello 

Conflixere mirando 

Dux vitae mortuus, regnat vivus. 

How great a distance separated the unique Lamb of God from 
the unnumbered lambs of figure! They were but the shadow ex- 
tending before the Lamb that was to come. They were but helpless 
victims substituted for guilty man: the paschal lamb slain, Israel 
could depart out of Egypt. In the Lamb of God, man himself be- 
comes victim, a victim substantially united to a divine Person. The 
Old Covenant was established upon the blood of animals, the New 
upon the blood of God. The ancient victims effected a fleshly 
bond, incapable of drawing man out of his own animality, unable 
really to raise him to God. In the blood of beasts was no true re- 
demption; dying, they could only appease for a little while God's 
justice. That is why these sacrifices had ceaselessly to be repeated, 
to maintain the Covenant between God and His people. But the 
blood of the Lamb of God is divine blood, blood replete with im- 
mortality. That death intervened to sunder body and soul, gave 
death no victory: death is itself conquered, God is victorious in 
the spilt blood. The body, broken in death, lives forever: it lives 
by the life of God, strongly, fully: “‘Ubi est, mors, victoria tua!” 

Here is the true paschal lamb, Christ the Lamb, prefigured 
through the ages by the Jewish rite; this is the Lamb who tri- 








“The Lamb redeems the sheep; and Christ the sinless One hath to the Father 
sinners reconciled. Together, death and life in a strange conflict strove. The 
Prince of life, who died, now lives and reigns’’ (Easter Sequence). 
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umphs over sin, who overcomes death by His death, and by His 
resurrection gives life to mankind. The liturgy of the Lamb of 
God is a liturgy of resurrection, of life without end. 

In ordaining the Passover rites, God expressed formally His will 
that there be a perpetual memorial, the feast of an eternal Cove- 
nant (Ex. 12: 14). St. Augustine tells us that the divine will 
had its perfect fulfillment when Christ the Lamb, on the day of 
His Passover, inaugurated a really eternal liturgy. 

After we contemplate the passion of Christ, and His resurrection 
and ascension, in the Scriptures, we pause before the liturgical 
Mystery that is being accomplished behind the veil of heaven's 
sanctuary (Heb. 6: 19-20). And every Ascension Day when the 
Church sings the angelic prophecy: Sic veniet, alleluia! (‘“Thus 
He shall come again.” Acts 1:11), we are seized with nostalgia 
for our celestial fatherland, for the mysterious heaven wherein is 
effected eternally the paschal liturgy of the Lamb of God. 


St. John the Beloved has lifted a corner of the veil, that we too 
may glimpse what he beheld: the continuation of the great Mys- 
tery inaugurated on earth and translated into heaven to the altar 
set before the throne of God’s majesty. John saw the Lamb upon 
the mountain, whither Isaias prayed He might come (Apoc. 14: 
1; Is. 16:1). As he gazed upon this ‘Sunday in heaven,” St. John 
heard the “thousands of thousands’ and the angelic hosts chanting 
with one voice, and the great ‘““Amen’’ (Apoc. 5: 12-14; 7: 9-12). 
The Lamb, he realized, was continuing His liturgy in heaven: 
His enthronement at the right hand of the Father had not termi- 
nated His priestly office. Surrounded by the redeemed, the Lamb 
appears on the throne, sometimes seated (Apoc. 5:13; 7:10), 
sometimes standing (Apoc. 5:6; 14:1), as though to signify that 
in His glory He perpetuates His Eucharistic action, His role of litur- 
gist and universal mediator. Upright and alive, He is the Risen One, 
the Victorious One; yet He ever bears the wounds of His slaying, 
marks both of His sacrifice and His immortal glory. 

In the heights of heaven, the Lamb remains ever the High Priest 
who leads His people to springs of living waters; the Shepherd of 
those who have come out of great tribulation, who have washed 
their garments white in the blood of the Covenant and clothe them- 
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selves in the fine linen of virtue. Into heaven He conducts them, 
before the throne of the Most High, that they may serve forever 
in His sanctuary. ‘ 

The Christ who reigns gloriously in heaven remains, then, the 
invisible Head, the true mediator, of the liturgy celebrated on 
earth. There can be but a single liturgy, celestial and terrestial, as 
there can be but one Lamb crowned with power and glory. St. 
John proclaims that all earthly creation is united with the heavenly 
court to accomplish the one, divine liturgy (Apoc. 5:13). The 
day will come when, thanks to the blood of the exalted Lamb, 
God will be all in all and receive an undivided worship, glorifica- 
tion without division. This will be the parousia of the Lamb, the 
final phase of His eternal paschal Cult. 

Then will His immense Mystery transfigure earth and heaven; 
there will be a new earth and a new heaven. The risen earth will 
flower into eternal springtime, a new paradise into which will 
descend with God the Holy City, the heavenly Jerusalem decked 
like a bride to receive her bridegroom. And this Jerusalem will be 
built of living stones, the apostles the rock foundation, the Lamb 
Himself the cornerstone. This mystical city will be harmoniously 
ordered, and perfectly, ‘‘its wall of a hundred and forty-four cu- 
bits, man’s measure, that is, angel’s measure’’ (Apoc. 21:17). The 
new Jerusalem, John reveals, will have no temple: the Lord Al- 
mighty and the Lamb will be the spiritual temple. There will be 
perfect worship, in spirit and truth, without veil or sanctuary. 
The tabernacle in which the God of the New Covenant will dwell, 
will be the Church, the spouse of the Lamb: Ecce tabernaculum 
Dei cum hominibus! 

Neither sun nor moon will the new Jerusalem need: the glory 
of God will brighten it, the Lamb will be its light. The gates will 
not be closed at eventide, for there will be no night. It will be the 
City of the Eighth Day! This will be the day of the Lord in all 
divine plenitude, the day of the eternal Pasch spoken of in the book 
of Exodus, willed by God: “This day shall be for a memorial 
to you: and you shall keep it a feast to the Lord in your genera- 
tions with an everlasting observance, cultu sempiterno” (12:14). 

GREGORY SUTCLIFF 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SATURDAY 
LITURGY ON PURGATORIO' 


N the whole Christian economy of salvation there is nothing so 
sublimely expressive of the passing from spiritual death to the life 
of grace as the baptism and resurrection services of the Church car- 
ried out in ancient times at dawn on Easter morning and today on 
Holy Saturday. In the following pages I wish to show how Dante 
made use of the liturgy of Holy Saturday in Canto I of Purgatorio 

to symbolize his resurrection from spiritual death. 

When the Divine Comedy opens, Dante at thirty-five years of age finds 
himself alone in the valley of spiritual death, face to face with moral 
disaster. There was a time when the influence of Beatrice was sufficient 
to keep him in the path of virtue. She died in 1290, however, and in the 
meantime bad habits acquired through ten years of religious indifference 
have made it more and more impossible for him to rise from a way of 
life which he knows is leading to spiritual ruin. 

These bad habits are like wild beasts — a leopard, a lion, and a ravening 
wolf. He has lost not only moral strength but even moral courage. He 
makes desperate attempts to save himself, but always the old habits, in- 
grained after ten years of carelessness and indifference, return like savage 
beasts to drive him back to the old life. In despair he is about to give up 
the struggle, and as the poem opens he is already rushing to spiritual 
destruction in the valley in which there is no light. 

At this moment he meets Virgil. Virgil tells him that a beautiful lady 
named Beatrice, whose eyes shine brighter than stars, has come to him 
from heaven and asked him in angel voice to guide her friend Dante to 
the right path. She told Virgil that two noble ladies, the Blessed Mother 
of God and St. Lucy, have interceded for him and promised their aid. 
Through them sufficient grace will be granted so that he can again find 
the path he had lost. 

There is an instant change in Dante. “Help me, famous sage,” he cries. 
Virgil, who acts as the spokesman for Dante’s conscience, then outlines 
what Dante must do. He must go through Hell to attain to the beginning 
of wisdom — the fear of the Lord. It is Good Friday in the year 1300, 
the year of the first Jubilee, the first Holy Year. Though Virgil does not 
use the words Church, or liturgy, or Christ, what he means is that in the 
liturgy of Holy Week Dante must in spirit descend into Hell with Christ, 
and at dawn on Easter Sunday rise gloriously with him. Later, after doing 





All quotations in this article from the Divine Comedy are from La Divina 
Commedia (Carlyle, Okey, Wicksteed translation), with permission of E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 
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penance in Purgatory, he will travel through the realm of Heaven, mount- 
ing at length even to the throne of God. In an ecstasy of enthusiasm, 
Dante cries: “Poet, I beseech thee, by that God whom thou knowest not, 
in order that I may escape this ill and worse, lead me where thou hast 
said, so that I may see the gate of St. Peter and those thou makest so 
sad” (Inf. I, 130-136). 

And thus Dante’s imaginary voyage commences. Through the next 
thirty-two cantos of the Inferno he narrates how he sees friends and 
enemies alike punished for unrepented sins. At the bottom of the pit 
he sees evil in its essence, as impersonated in the figure of Satan, an ignor- 
ant, impotent, grotesque monster imprisoned at the center of the earth 
in a sea of ice. The ugly sight awakens within Dante a horror of that evil 
spirit to whom he had been enslaved. All that now remains for his com- 
plete conversion is a turning to the good life, the love and pursuit of 
virtue. 

Having reached the first stage of his journey towards God, Dante is 
now ready for Purgatory. He thus concludes the Inferno: 


“The guide and I entered by a hidden road to return into the bright 
world; and without caring for any rest, 

We mounted up, he first and I second, so far that I distinguished through 
a round opening the beauteous things which Heaven bears. And 
thence we issued out again to see the Stars’’ (Inf. 34, 133-139). 


* * * 


It is Easter Sunday morning just before dawn when Dante and Virgil, 
his guide, issue from the cavern of Hell onto the low-lying shore of Pur- 
gatory. They find themselves a few feet above the level of the sea and 
perhaps a hundred yards or more from the shoreline. The poet writes: 


‘To course o’er better waters now hoists sail the little bark of my wit, 
leaving behind her a sea so cruel. 

And I will sing of that second realm, where the human spirit is purged 
and becomes worthy to ascend to Heaven... . 

Sweet hue of orient sapphire which was gathering on the clear forehead 
of the sky, pure even to the first circle, 

To mine eyes restored delight, soon as I issued forth from the dead air 
which had afflicted eyes and heart. 

The fair planet which hearteneth to love was making the whole East to 
laugh, veiling the Fishes that were in her train. 

I turned me to the right hand, and set my mind on the other pole, and 
saw four stars never yet seen save by the first people. 

The heavens seemed to rejoice in their flames. O Northern widowed clime, 
since thou are bereft of beholding them! 

When I was parted from gazing at them, turning me a little to the other 
pole, there whence the Wain had already disappeared, 

I saw near me an old man solitary, worthy of such great reverence in 
his mien, that no son owes more to a father. . . . 
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The rays of the four holy lights adorned his face so with brightness, that 
I beheld him as were the sun before him. 


“Who are ye that against the dark stream have fled the eternal prison?’ 
said he, moving those venerable plumes. 


“Who hath guided you? or who was a lamp unto you issuing forth from 
the deep night that ever maketh black the infernal vale?’"’ (Purg. 
I, 1-42). 

In the conversation which follows between Virgil and Cato (for it is 
Cato, guardian of the shoreline of Purgatory, who challenges the two pil- 
grims), Virgil explains that his companion is a living man, one who is 
seeking freedom from evil, and therefore he begs permission for them to 
traverse the seven terraces of Purgatory. The old man, who is placated by 
the courtesy of the poet Virgil, then says that Virgil must first wash 
Dante’s face in the cool dew at the water’s edge and bind his waist with 
a rush plucked from the seashore before he can commence his journey up 
the mountainside, there to meet the angel who guards the entrance to 
Purgatory proper. 

“Go then, and look that thou gird this man with a smooth rush, and 
that thou bathe his face so that all filth may thence be wiped away: 


For ’twere not meet with eye obscured by any mist to go before the first 
minister of those that are of Paradise. . . 


Then be not this way your return; the sun, which is now rising, will 
show you how to take the mount at an easier ascent.” 
Virgil now commands Dante to follow him. 
‘He began: ‘Son, follow thou my steps: turn we back, for this way the 
plain slopes down to its low bounds.’ 


The dawn was vanquishing the breath of morn which fled before her, so 
that from afar I recognized the trembling of the sea. 


We paced along the lonely plain, as one who returns to his lost road, and, 
till he reach it, seems to go in vain. 


When we came there where the dew is striving with the sun, being at a 
place where, in the cool air, slowly it is scattered; 


Both hands outspread, gently my Master laid upon the sweet grass; where- 
fore I who was ware of his purpose, 


Raised towards him my tear-stained checks: There made he all revealed my 
hue which Hell had hidden. 


We came then on to the desert shore, that never saw man navigate its 
waters who thereafter knew return. 


There he girded me even as it pleased Another: O marvel! that such as 
he plucked the lowly plant, even such did it forthwith spring up 
again, there whence he tore it’’ (Purg. I, 94-136). 

To the reader unaccustomed to the careful manner in which Dante 
built up the scenes he pictures, there does not seem to be anything par- 
ticularly remarkable about the heavens which Dante views on emerging 
from the cavern of Hell. When read attentively, however, the lines take on 
an unsuspected beauty and significance. 
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DANTE’S RESURRECTION 


The scene Dante depicts has a vibrantly living quality which no prose 
explanation can describe. One notes the feeling of freshness and silent 
joy of this pre-dawn morning. The heavens are alive with stars that seem 
to laugh in their scintillating brilliance. The whole firmament appears to 
rejoice, and Dante, newly escaped from the horrors of Hell, is enchanted. 
He looks up in rapture at the clear deep blue of the eastern sky just be- 
ginning to whiten at the horizon, the planet Venus blazing within the 
blue like a great diamond, and in the black of the heavens to the south 
four orbs of dazzling light never before seen by living man except Adam 
and Eve (the first people). So bright are they that, when he turns from 
them to survey the skies to the north, they illuminate Cato’s venerable 
hair and beard and cause them to shine as if the sun were beaming upon 
him. Dante gives us only a few impressionistic touches, and yet he con- 
veys the impression of a vast heavenly beauty which makes him feel 
as if the heavens were rejoicing with silent love. 

As one continues to read the canto, one notes the constant movement 
of time, the constant progress in the story. The conversation between 
Cato and Virgil might have lasted an hour. At its end, Cato says “the 
sun is now rising,” and only when Dante and Virgil have turned to the 
seashore to perform the girding with a rush and the bathing of Dante’s 
face with dew does the poet say that they are able to see the trembling 
of the sea. Moreover, it is at this particular point when the sun is rising 
that the bathing of Dante’s face takes place. 

What we note in particular is that this is the same time — order of the 
Holy Saturday liturgy —the pre-dawn vigil followed at daybreak by 
baptism of the catechumens. We hazard the guess that Dante has made 
his own poetical liturgy for this canto, using the baptism and resurrection 
services of the Church to furnish the background and give it spiritual 
substance and reality. 

The details of these scenes are simple enough, and one might be tempted 
to reject this interpretation by saying that all Dante had in mind was to 
picture the beautiful world he saw when he emerged from the cavern of 
Hell. After that den of horrors the scene was meant to be an especially 
beautiful one! But Dante was a careful and a subtle workman. One can 
ask why he seems to insist so much on the passing of time. Why does he 
so carefully differentiate moment from moment, if not for a specific 
reason? 

Before answering these questions, let us examine the wording of the 
passage in which the poet describes the appearance of the heavens when 
he emerged from Hell. 

“Sweet hue of orient sapphire which was the gathering on the clear fore- 
head of the sky, pure to the first circle, 

To mine eyes restored delight, soon as I issued from the dead air which 
had afflicted eye and heart.” 
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What Dante means to say here is that the eastern sky, from the horizon 
up to an angle of about forty-five degrees (the first circle), was blue 
as an oriental sapphire. Buti, one of the earliest commentators of the 
Divine Comedy, explains what Dante means by an oriental sapphire. The 
oriental sapphire, he says, was of a remarkably clear and pure blue, superior 
to all other sapphires. Dante wants it to be understood, therefore, that 
this is the blue of a pre-dawn sky, as yet untouched by the red which 
accompanies the sun when it nears the horizon. Except for this slight 
lightening in the east, the rest of the sky is black, or at least dark enough 
so that the other stars may shine with undiminished splendor. The only 
inference we can draw from such minute attention to details of color is 
that Dante was making it unmistakably clear that this was to be a pre- 
dawn scene — no sooner, no later. Besides, he devotes a like care to other 
details which follow, in order to indicate the passage of time up to the 
point when Dante’s face is bathed with dew at sunrise. 

The answer to whatever doubts remain about Dante’s source for this 
pre-dawn scene is found in the Roman missal for Holy Saturday. Up until 
the eleventh century the ceremonies now performed on Holy Saturday 
were celebrated on Easter Sunday morning just before dawn, this particu- 
lar moment for the Easter solemnities having been chosen because it cor- 
responded with the historical account of the time Christ arose from the 
tomb. In the gospel for the Mass of this day we read: 


“‘And in the end of the sabbath, when it began to dawn, towards the first 
day of the week, came Mary Magdalen and the other Mary to see the 
Sepulchre. And behold, there was a great earthquake. For the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and coming rolled back the stone and sat 
upon it. . . . And the angel said to the woman... ‘I know you seek 
Jesus who was crucified. He is not here, for he is risen as he said’.’’ 


Before the Mass at which this gospel was read, the faithful had kept a 
night-long vigil awaiting the hour of resurrection and the baptism of the 
catechumens. They had spent the night in prayer, in the blessing of the 
new fire and the paschal candle, the reading of the prophecies concerning 
Christ, and the blessing of the font and the baptismal water in which the 
catechumens were to be baptized. Then at the moment of daybreak, the 
catechumens were plunged into the water to symbolize their burial with 
Christ and their glorious resurrection with Him into the new life of grace. 

That the Mass of the Resurrection was the completion, as it were, of 
those baptisms we see from the collect of this Mass: 


“O God, who hast made illustrious this most sacred night by the glory 
of the resurrection of our Lord, preserve in the new children of Thy 
family (i.e., the newly baptized) the spirit of adoption which Thou hast 
given, that renewed in body and soul they may give Thee a new service.'”” 





*Liturgy of Holy Saturday: The St. Andrew Daily Missal. E. M. Lohmann 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The suspicion seems justified, therefore, that this is Dante’s own special 
resurrection from sin — his baptism — his return to the road of virtue 
after years of wandering along paths untrue. As he himself says, “We 
paced along the lonely plain, as one who returns to his lost road, and till 
he reach it seems to go in vain.” A moment later Virgil washes the poet’s 
face in dew — one of the traditional Christian symbols of divine grace: 
“There made he all revealed my hue which Hell (sin) had hidden.” It is 
apparent that all this careful attention to time-details was but to indicate 
and make indubitably clear that Dante was timing his emergence from 
Hell and his baptism (allegorically, his resurrection from sin) with the 
resurrection of Christ. Not only has Dante drawn a word-picture of the 
heavens at the moment Christ arose from the tomb; he has also indicated 
that Virgil conferred a symbolical baptism upon him. He has received 
the “spirit of adoption” of which mention is made in the collect of the 
Holy Saturday Mass. Renewed in body and spirit, he will lead a different 
life hereafter — he will climb the mount of Purgatory as a man re-born, 
to walk in the newness of life. 


The realization that this is Dante’s resurrection service, as based on 
the liturgy, enlarges tremendously our understanding of the opening canto 
of the Purgatorio. We appreciate suddenly that, despite its apparent 
simplicity, this is a deceptive canto, full of hidden connotations and un- 
suspected meanings — meanings which Dante (we suspect) thought 
would be understood because of the liturgy. Given the liturgical back- 
ground, it does not seem surprising to us now that four new stars should 
flame with dazzling splendor and make the heavens to rejoice, and that 
Venus should make the whole East to laugh. Indeed, the liturgy gives a 
new meaning to the love to which she “hearteneth” — it is now found to 
be the love of inanimate nature for the Savior, not the love of human 
being for human being. Nature is rejoicing in the resurrection of the Re- 
deemer. The liturgy gives a new meaning also to the words of Virgil to 
Dante in the Inferno telling him of the earthquake which had accom- 
panied the death of Christ on the cross: “On all sides the loathsome valley 
trembled so that I thought the universe felt love” (Inf. XII, 40-43). 
The earth, Dante means to say, had trembled with grief for the death of 
the Lord. 


It is remarkable how much more detailed our comprehension of this 
canto becomes, once we realize its basis in the Holy Saturday liturgy. 
Why did Dante look first to the stars, and only to the stars, when he 
came out on the shore of Purgatory? We find the answer in the epistle 
of the Resurrection Mass: “Brethren: If you be risen with Christ, seek 
the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of 
God: mind the things that are above, not the things that are upon the 
earth. For you are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When 
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Christ shall appear, who is your life, then you shall also appear with Him 
in glory.” We also find the Holy Saturday liturgy furnishing an inter- 
pretation of the “filth” which Cato commands Virgil to wipe from 
Dante’s face, for in one of the prayers of this day for the blessing of 
the baptismal font we read: “Here may the stains of all sins be washed 
out; here may human nature, created to Thy image, and reformed to 
the glory of its maker, be cleansed from all filth of the old man; that 
all who receive this sacrament of regeneration, may be born again, new 
children of innocence.” 

Thus far we have not mentioned the Exsultet, the magnificent prayer 
of triumph and devotion which constitutes the blessing of the paschal 
candle in the liturgy of the Easter vigil. Great lover of music that he 
was, Dante would have paid special attention to it if only for the music 
to which it is sung, as it is considered, even today, one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Gregorian chants which have come down to us from early 
Christian times. A- reading of the Exsultet casts a new light on the inter- 
pretation of this canto — in fact, one feels inclined to believe that this 
composition was Dante’s prime inspiration for his picture of the heavens 
when he first appeared on the shores of Purgatory. I will quote a few 
sections of the Exsultet in illustration (italics are my own): 

“Let the angelic choirs of heaven now rejoice; let the divine mysteries be 
celebrated with joy; let the earth also rejoice, illumined with such resplend- 
ent rays; and enlightened with the brightness of the eternal King, let it 
feel that the darkness of the whole world is dispersed. . . . This is the 
night of which it is written: And the night shall be enlightened as the day; 
and the night is my light in my enjoyments. Therefore the holiness of 
this night drives away all wickedness, cleanses faults, and restores innocence 
to the fallen, and gladdens the sorrowful. It puts to flight hatred, brings 
peace and humbles pride. . . . May the morning star find its flame alive; 
that star which knows no setting, that star which, returning from hell, 
shone serenely upon mankind.’” 

In this explanation of the first canto of the Purgatorio, we see Dante’s 
unique manner of adapting the liturgy to serve the needs of his poem. 
Never a slave to his sources, he catches the spirit of a liturgical ceremony, 
and with an unrivaled economy of phrase — sometimes a mere touch — 
fuses it into the context of a poem that is at once original and yet in 
conformity with the age-old practice of the Church. In Dante’s imagina- 
tion the liturgy undergoes a sea change into something new and — in its 


way — equally beautiful. Dunstan Tucker, O.S.B. 





*We find the liturgy of this day coloring Dante’s thought in general and find- 
ing expression even in one of his letters announcing a new political order for 
Italy. In 1310, or thereabouts, when Henry VII was coming to Rome to be 
crowned emperor, Dante, in a letter to the Italian princes in which he pleads 
for peace, uses almost the identical phrasing of the Exsultet and of Canto I of 
Purgatorio. Cf. Latin Works of Dante Alighieri, Epistle V (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, London). 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
A SIGNIFICANT RESCRIPT 


OR those who are not familiar with the issue, I wish to 
relate a situation that is found in parts of Germany, Po- 
land and, as I am told, those parishes in the Scandinavian 
countries (Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland) which 
have been under the care of German clergy for the last 

hundred years or so. In Germany itself the situation applies pre- 
dominantly to the dioceses which were lost or partially lost during 
the Reformation and then regained during the counter-Reforma- 
tion, mostly by the heroic and patient effort of the new “Company 
of Jesus’’ (its real title, according to its Founder's ideal of soldierly 
and aggressive dedication to their leader, the King Jesus Christ. 
“Society’’ hardly conveys this idea, but puts it on the level of a 
friendly and innocuous organization for some humanitarian or 
social service. — This is an aside. H. A. R.). Those courageous and 
circumspect missionaries had to face a problem: many people had 
followed the reformers less for their doctrines, of which they un- 
derstood but little, but rather for other reasons, and especially for 
the promised remedy of abuses. 

One of these abuses was the almost complete breakdown of the 
liturgy in the late middle ages. By this I do not mean to say that 
there was no liturgy, but that there was no liturgy for the people. 
A people-less liturgy is really a contradiction in terms, since 
leitourgia (liturgy) is derived from leito(n)-ergon, the ‘“‘people’s 
work”’ (for or by the people). The leiton is an adjective derived 
from the noun Jaos, people, and therefore goes back to the same 
stem as our word lay, layman, laity. Thus it is evident that even 
the two words “‘laity’’ and “‘liturgy’’ are first cousins or even 
brothers! 

With rebellious boldness the reformers had taken the matter 
into their own hands. Unauthorized by the Holy See, after, not 
before they broke away they introduced new vernacular liturgies 
(although the complete vernacular liturgy was introduced much 
later — in the city of Luebeck, for instance, as late as the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century). 
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As the Jesuit Father Ricci was the first missionary who saw 
the distinction between christianizing and europeanizing in China, 
and tried — but failed — to strip the message he had to convey of 
its medieval trappings and covers, so that he might be a Chinese 
to Chinese, even so his confreres in Germany, seeing how the people 
flocked to heretical services because they could sing and pray and 
hear sermons in their mother tongue, realized that they would make 
no impression unless they beat the dissidents at their own game. 
Thus it came about, with the Holy See winking at the breach of 
the rubrics, that in diocese after diocese a hybrid kind of service, 
for Mass, Vespers and Benediction, took the place of the choir 
performances customary until then. 


What is even more striking is this: such hybrid services were 
introduced not only in little parish churches in the country, but 
up and down the land, even in cathedrals for parish purposes. Our 
seminary on the cathedral square in Osnabrueck, in the province 
of Hannover, attended the choir services of the chapter every Sun- 
day. After Terce followed high Mass with the clergy in the stalls: 
a vernacular hymn, giving very roughiy the general gist of the 
Confiteor; the Kyrie by the schola; after the priest’s “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo’’ another not very beautiful but definitely loud Ger- 
man hymn containing a few words and thoughts from the Gloria; 
then Dominus vobiscum and the rest. The same procedure at the 
Sanctus, the Credo, the offertory and the communion. 


The people loved it. That the tunes and words were mostly 
poor quality——and bore no comparison with the Protestant 
“‘chordle,”’ by the way — was known to the clergy. No real effort 
was made to channel more of the richness of the texts of the missal 
and of the official hymn tunes into their popular singing. The 
nineteenth century added a few favorites, most of them poor stuff. 

Those missionaries acted in an emergency and, trying to stop 
a flood, threw in whatever would fill the breach. But as the French 
say: “‘ce n'est que le provisoire qui reste’’ — only improvisations 
are the lasting and enduring things. So here too: the castle col- 
lapsed and the tin shack stood up. 

To make my own position clear, I wish to state: had this emer- 
gency allowed the missionaries to approach the problem leisurely, 
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so that they could have offered quality in religious, poetical and 
musical values, this might have led to a very fine vernacular liturgy. 
But they had no time, nor was there a man of that particular 
genius among them who could have done this extremely difficult 
work. With an established missal as the rule, their work was to 
re-create, to adapt and to translate (while the dissidents could go 
out and start from scratch, and all their poetic urge was allowed to 
run free in subjective channels). The idea, ‘‘a hoot for what and 
how they sing, so long as they sing,’’ is not the idea of the liturgy. 
The end does not justify the means. 

The liturgical movement in Germany opposed these German 
high Masses. What is important to know is the reason. (The situ- 
ation in America turns out to be almost the reverse, when we see 
the reasons.) Many and very great leaders opposed this singing 
because it was often loud, raucous, unrefined; because the mother 
tongue of the Church is Latin; because they felt it made a bi-lingual 
monstrosity out of the supreme art work which is the Mass; be- 
cause it was against the clear words of Pius X’s motu proprio; 
because it smacked of Protestantism (after three hundred years 
of recorded loyalty to the Church!). That famous confusion, that 
a mystery (sacrament) requires a foreign dead tongue per se — in 
spite of history and fact — was also paraded before the eyes of the 
astounded multitudes. This was one wing — the cultured one. 

But the Austrian wing, led by Pius Parsch, looked at the matter 
in a different way. They were not opposed in principle; they were 
opposed to the low quality and to the inconsistencies, to the un- 
deniable fact that this was a clandestine development, winked at 
by the Holy See for reasons of emergency, and the equally un- 
deniable fact that (unfortunately) it represented stunted, untended, 
unprincipled growth. Had it been fostered, developed, pruned and 
fertilized, something very fine might have come of it. Being a Cin- 
derella, it looked its part: ragged and unkempt. 

And so the Austrian wing — Austria, by the way, like north- 
western Germany had, as far as I know, no hybrid high Mass — 
said: we want popular participation in the liturgy. The laity is not 
going to listen to long neums and canticles in a foreign tongue with 
enthusiasm; they will be just as bored by the singing of graduals 
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in the mixolydian mode as they were by the solos, drums, fiddles 
and cymbals of our orchestral concerts, called high Mass; perhaps 
more so. Our novenas, often quite inferior in text and tune, show 
that the people want their part, want to understand, want to sing 
and to pray. So, the objection Parsch and his friends had, was the 
poor quality of what was done; and a more serious objection: 
while singing, the people were on their own, because they were 
not singing what the priest did. They just happened to sing some- 
thing while the priest did another thing: in other words, they did 
together and in a loud voice what our silent congregations do alone 
and with no sound: they were physically present and mentally 
absent from the action. “‘Singing while’’ is not ‘‘singing with.” 


Pius Parsch’s greatest concern, as a disciple of Maria Laach on 
the one hand and a priest of the people (“‘Seel-Sorger,”’ soul- 
carer) on the other, was to find the synthesis between congregations 
of modern men and the ancient liturgy freed from excrescences and 
in its sacramental integrity. He felt that if this usage, instead of 
being merely tolerated in silence, had been recognized and sanc- 
tioned, it might have grown into something very beautiful, and 
deeply inspired by the genius of the Roman liturgy — which in 
its present form it disfigures. He felt that, had it grown, it might 
have carried along the whole proper of the Mass — not only in- 
troit hymns, offertory hymns, communion hymns, stunted Glorias, 
Creed, Sanctus — but collects, epistles, gospels, etc., in the people’s 
tongue. 

This is the meaning of two articles by Pius Parsch in the No- 
vember, 1949, issue of Bibel und Liturgie (pp. 23 ff. and 33 ff.). 
He starts with a reference to the papal rescript for all German- 
speaking countries (Germany proper, Switzerland, Austria, Lux- 
emburg and the territories evacuated after 1945), published on 
December 24, 1943, by our present Pontiff. For Austria, he ad- 
mits, this Missa Cantata in which the congregation, apart from 
the short Latin responses, sings more or less appropriate hymns, 
is a novelty. ““There are two groups opposing this: monastic circles, 
who will permit none but Gregorian chant, and the ‘polyphonists,’ 
who sense competition in congregational singing.’’ (Polyphony in 
baroque Austria means gorgeous masses with orchestras, solos, 
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and Credos lasting up to 25 minutes and more.). In practice, 
in Austria, as in the United States, sung Masses are being “‘per- 
formed’ only on the great feasts, not as Sunday parish Masses. 


He wishes, ‘‘on the part of the celebrant, a Missa Cantata (which 
is less ceremonious than solemn Mass, where deacon and subdeacon 
have largely lost their original importance and have become a con- 
fusing ornament) ; on the part of the people, hymns (which does 
not necessarily mean rhymed stanzas) corresponding to the ordi- 
nary and proper of the Mass. This could be developed and be given 
greater nobility, and could result in a beautiful, intelligible cele- 
bration of the Mass, close to the people’s heart. If our Bishops (of 
Austria) would be able to obtain permission, long since granted 
to the Czechs and Slovaks, to have the lessons (epistle and gospel) 
sung in the people’s tongue; if the singing, as in the diocese of 
Linz and at Klosterneuberg, were arranged in conformity with the 
(translated Latin) texts of the ordinary and proper, we would 
achieve a solemn synthesis of the elements of sung and (the pres- 
ent) dialog Mass. The mixing of Latin and vernacular has long 
ceased to be regarded as a valid objection — mixing being as old 
as the liturgy itself (cf. Kyrie, Amen, Alleluia) ... The vernacular 
latinity is breached in regard to the singing.” 


With his typical sense for compromise, as becomes a son of gentle 
and civilized Austria, he does not wish to supplant the Latin high 
Mass completely. In abbey churches, in cathedrals, seminaries, and 
before international congregations it will always retain its rights 
— quite apart from the question whether the Romance countries 
would not in any event prefer to retain the familiar Latin, which 
is as close to Italian or Spanish as Church Slavonic is to modern 
Slavic languages (but as foreign to Celts, Saxons, Teutons and 
Slavs as are Greek or Hebrew, the original sacred languages of the 
Christian liturgy). 

Pius Parsch’s second article, on vernacular ‘‘choral,’’ tackles the 
musical and technical difficulties, and the solutions tried by himself 


and his group. I hope to come back to it in a future Tract. 
H. A. R. 
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HOLY WEEK 
SOME REFLECTIONS AND PASTORAL SUGGESTIONS 


HE center of the Old Testament is the ‘‘phase,’’ the pasch or 
passover of the Lord in the land of Egypt. ‘“They shall take 
the blood thereof (the Lamb), and put it upon both the side posts 
of the houses, wherein they shall eat it’’ (Exod. 12). The death 
and blood of this paschal lamb turned slavery into freedom. ‘“The 
Lord brought them out in safety, whilst the sea overwhelmed 
their enemies’ (Ps. 77). ‘“This day shall be for a memorial to 
you, and you shall keep it a feast to the Lord in your generations 
with an everlasting observance’ (Exod. 12:13). From death to 
life! ‘‘It is the phase (that is the passover) of the Lord’ (Exod. 
12:11). 


The center of the New Testament is the ‘from death-to-life’’ 
mystery of the “‘Pasch of the Lord,’’ which is not merely ‘‘like’’ 
the ancient phase, but is its full unfolding, its blossoming in im- 
mortal and eternal beauty, bestowing that unending liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free. ‘‘This is the paschal solemnity in 
which that true Lamb is slain by whose blood the doorposts of the 
faithful are sanctified’’ (Exsultet). This day — Good Friday — 
shall be a memorial to you, and you shall keep it a feast to the 
Lord in your generations with an everlasting observance! ‘‘For 
it behooves us to glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
whom is our salvation, life and resurrection, by whom we are 
saved and delivered” (Gal. 6:14). From slavery to freedom! From 
death to life. Pascha nostrum! 


The center of all liturgy is the re-enactment of this ‘from death- 
to-life’’ mystery of the Lord’s Pasch in the annual solemnity of 
Holy Week and Eastertide, the season of ‘‘salvation, life and resur- 
rection,” the foremost source that ‘‘forms’’ our Christian being and 
living. In a trinity of celebrations Mother Church renders present 
the unity of the Pasch: Holy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday-Easter. And these three are one. 
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I. Hoty THurspay 


“On the night of that last Supper, 

Seated with His chosen band, 

He, the Paschal Victim eating 

First fulfills the Law’s command; 

Then as Food to ALL His brethren 

Gives Himself with His own hand.” 
(Pange Lingua) 

The Lord’s death on the cross is a “paschal” death, the complete sur- 
render of the Adam-life that was in Him, but also the beginning of His 
immortal splendor and glory. Unlike Lazarus who, by being raised to life, 
returned to his former Adam-life and, consequently, had to die again, 
“Christ rising from the dead dieth now no more, death shall no more 
have dominion over him” (Rom. 6:9). In His paschal death commences to 
shine forth the splendor of glorious immortality. 

“On the day before He suffered for the salvation of us and of all 
men” (canon) our holy Lord placed sacramentally His paschal death, 
His “passover from-death-to-life,” before His apostles, commanding them 
to do what He had done: 1) to offer in a sacramental-eucharistic manner 
His Pasch to God in sacrifice, and 2) to “give to all His brethren” His 
body and blood as paschal food, in order that this “from death-to-life” 
Gift would “plant them together with Him,” both in the likeness of His 
death, as also in the likeness of His resurrection (cf. Rom. 6:5). 

In a very special way the Church re-enacts on Holy Thursday the 
solemn institution of this eucharistic Pasch of the Lord — “‘the memory 
of His passion and the pledge of future glory” (St. Thomas). On our 
part every effort must be made to participate in this reenactment with 
deepest faith and love. It was no mere coincidence that the Lord sent 
Peter, the “apostle of faith,” and John, “the disciple of love,” to prepare 
the table for the institution of this eucharistic Pasch. With faith and love 
we must approach the “‘Mystery of Faith and Love!” 


During my first two years at Holy Cross Parish we distributed holy 
Communion on Holy Thursday every half hour between six and seven- 
thirty, the high Mass being at eight. I felt that it was a rather “broken-up 
celebration” on the day when the “convivium” — character ought to be 
most evident and concrete. Furthermore, the greater part of the congre- 
gation, particularly the adults, were left without holy Mass on the very 
day of its birthday anniversary. Therefore, we decided to transfer the 
solemn high Mass to 5:50 a.m., with the result that by far the greater 
part of the parish, the children included, are now united at this great 
eucharistic-family-celebration and that our holy Communions on this day 
have increased by eight times in number. I am convinced that in many of 
our city parishes an arrangement similar to this would be a satisfactory 
solution, unless we are satisfied with having our school children and a 
handful of parishioners. Anyway our people are happy over this change. 
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This is the only day in the year when the sermon is given after holy Mass 
(and before the procession), so as to give the working people an op- 
portunity to leave in due time. 

The ideal evening service is, of course, the observance of Tenebrae. In 
the average parish church, however, it would have to be done in English, 
and in a somewhat shortened form. The “big crowds” at Tenebrae services 
in cathedral churches are hardly an argument to the contrary, because 
these “‘big crowds” as a rule come from all over the city, and, without 
doubt, change from year to year. A few years ago we arranged a “‘con- 
densed Tenebrae,” safeguarding the “three nocturns and Lauds” but using 
only about six verses of each psalm. We realize that such an abbreviated 
service is not a “liturgical service” in the strict sense, yet one that is in 
accordance with the mind of the Church and, at the same time, a bridge 
leading over to the full official, liturgical worship. Before each “nocturn” 
I give a seven-minute interpretation of the succeeding portion. The whole 
service lasts about one hour and ten minutes, as much as the average con- 
gregation can “take.” Everyone in church participates in the singing. 
How much the people love their Tenebrae can be seen from these two 
facts: The “Aleph, Beth, Gimel” and the “Jerusalem” at the end of the 
lamentations are sung by our choristers in three-part music. Without be- 
ing told or encouraged the 800-900 people join in the singing of the 
“*Jerusalem” — a very soul-stirring experience. Our church has a seating 
capacity of about 750. But, year after year, the ushers have to set up 
some 100 chairs already on Wednesday evening (the night before Holy 
Thursday). 

If Tenebrae cannot be sung, would it not be desirable to arrange — 
not any kind of a “Holy Hour” — but one that expresses the spirit of 
Holy Thursday evening? In the absence of Tenebrae what could be more 
appropriate than a (well-prepared) reading of chapters 13-17 of St. 
John’s Gospel which portray so eminently the adorable person of our 
Savior and His world-redeeming work? Interspersed with proper hymns 
(Pange lingua), a reading of these sacred passages from the eye-witness of 
both the sacramental and the bloody “‘Pasch of the Lord” will leave an 
indelible impression on the congregation. 

From Holy Thursday evening (after Tenebrae) until noon of Good 
Friday we keep adoration hours before the repository. On Passion Sunday 
cards are distributed to the parishioners for them to select their “adoration 
hour,” particularly the “heavy hours” from 11 p.m. till 6 a.m. (during 
which no less than 30 persons are present at each). In the course of each 
hour the people sing and pray under the direction of one of the men- 
parishioners, using the booklet Vigilate et Orate (Pax Press, O'Fallon, 
Mo.). 

Happily there is a revival everywhere, also in our country, of the 
“mandatum,” the washing of the feet. In one of the Catholic papers 
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from England we noticed that in 1949 some ten archbishops and bishops 
observed the mandatum. “I have given you an example that as I have 
done, so do you also” (John 13:15). From 1941 through 1947 we invited 
12 men of the parish (a total of 84) for the mandatum. But, realizing 
the great need of cementing together the bond between shepherd and 
the younger sheep, we decided in 1948 to select 12 of the boys from the 
eighth grade. 

This is the order we follow: 1) At 6 p.m. the 12 participants are the 
guests of their pastor who serves at table. The senior assistant priest pre- 
sides at the meal, the junior takes care of the reading (before the meal) 
of the 15th chapter from St. John’s Gospel, and the singing of the agape 
hymn “Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est — Where charity reigns and 
fraternal love, there is God.”” We endeavor to make the meal a Christian 
meal, realizing how the secularistic spirit of today all too often turns 
what should be an act of delicate Christian fellowship into a mere “eating 
process.” ““Whether you eat or drink . . . !” We felt that this annual occa- 
sion would be a good opportunity to exemplify for our flock a Christian 
meal in which hearts hold even more than hands can carry. 2) At 7:30 
these 12 guests join the congregation in the singing of Tenebrae. 3) At 
11:20 they return for the “Holy Hour” from 11:30 p.m. (Holy Thurs- 
day) till 12:30 a.m. (Good Friday), taking their places of honor inside 
the communion railing. Here is the order of the service: 1) Hymn at the 
repository. 2) Reading of the highpriestly prayer of the Lord (John 17). 
3) Procession to the main altar. 4) Sermon, in which an explanation of 
the mandatum is given. 5) The mandatum with the accompanying hymns 
and prayers. Some 350-400 parishioners take part in this midnight service. 


At the close of our first mandatum (1941) we had an experience 
which shows what latent forces there are in our Catholic people. The 
pastor said to the assembly: “Let us close this Holy Hour with the singing 
of the ‘Pater noster’,” meaning that be would sing it. As he extended his 
hands to begin, the people in church extended their hands also and sang 
with him the (Latin) Pater noster! We have been doing this ever since, 


and the congregation looks forward to this yearly privilege. 


II. Goop Fripay 

“‘We adore Thy cross, O Lord, and we praise 

and glorify Thy holy resurrection, for 

behold, by the wood of the cross joy has 

come into the whole world’ (Good Friday liturgy). 

It was God’s eternal plan to set the salvation of mankind on a tree, “‘so 

that whence death had come, life also might arise, and that he who over- 
came on a tree might also be overcome by a Tree, through Christ our 
Lord” (preface). And the day appointed was the “Parasceve of the Pasch 
of the Lord,” our Good Friday. On this day the Lamb of God was to die 
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for the sins of the world; the Good Shepherd was to give up His life-blood 
for His sheep, and to reconcile sinners to the Father. 

“O truly needful sin of Adam, which was blotted out by the death 
of Christ! O happy fault, that merited so great a Redeemer!” (Exsultet). 
In His mysterious “sleep” on the cross there came forth from the opened 
side of the new Adam the new Eve, His bride, our Church. The moment 
of His death was the beginning of His immense glory and splendor. 

Pascha nostrum! O holy God! O strong God! O immortal God! Have 
mercy! By holy readings from the prophet Osee, from the lawgiver Moses 
and from the eyewitness John; by the solemn intercessions for all the 
needs of the Church; by the unveiling and veneration of the “standard of 
the King,” the cross, and by the adoration and reception of the pre-sanc- 
tified Gifts — encircled by the divine office of this day of sadness-glad- 
ness, the Church renders present to us the life-giving death of the paschal 
Lamb. 

“Forth comes the standard of the king! 

All hail, thou mystery adored, 

Hail cross, on which the Life Himself 

Died, and by His death our life restored.” 
(Vexilla Regis) 

At Holy Cross Church we can celebrate the “Mass of the Presanctified” 
from 12 noon to 3. Four instructions are given on the parts to follow: 
the first before the service, the second before the great intercession, the 
third before the unveiling of the cross, and the fourth before the proces- 
sion to the repository, each lasting about 15 minutes. Every person is 
supplied with the text (Good Friday, Pax Press, O’Fallon, Mo.). Text 
and interpretation are, of course, of great importance for an intelligent 
and active participation, else you will have silent, uninterested onlookers. 
While the celebrant is reading the Passion (in Latin), several “‘lectors” 
(narrator, Christ, apostles, Pilate, etc.) and the congregation (for the 
turba part) read aloud, intelligently and with proper emphasis, the sacred 
account of the Lord’s paschal sufferings and death. It goes without saying 
that these “lectors” must prepare their parts well. 


It is not in accordance with the rubrics nor with the mind of the 
Church for the subdeacon to summon the congregation to a “levate” 
immediately after the “flectamus genua.” That would be an empty cere- 
mony. The Church wants us to get down and remain on our knees for 
silent, personal prayer, which is brought to an end by the subdeacon’s 
“‘levate.” 

Children and adults come forth to venerate the cross, the same one 
that was used for the unveiling. It is neither sound pedagogy nor good 
psychology to use for the unveiling a “small cross,” nor for two or three 
priests to walk up and down the railing with several (!) crosses. If the 
Mass of the Presanctified takes place between 12 and 3, we certainly 
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have “time” and should “take our time.” Incidentally, why are we always 
in a hurry with God, we who are called to be with Him forever and sing 
His eternal praises? How long will our people —our American people 
especially — be afflicted with the malady of “hurry-upism” in the house 
of God? Our “fast” services are an abomination, and destroyers of faith, 
reverence and joy. “Serve ye the Lord with joy” (Ps. 99:1). Pope Pius XII 
has said: “The very sense of the worship to be given to God has become 
greatly obscured during the last century, even among the faithful” 
(Putz, My Mass, p. 13). 


III. Hoty Sarurpay-EasTER 


“O truly blessed Night, which alone deserved 
to know the time and hour in which Christ 
arose from the grave’’ (Exsultet). 

“On the seventh day God ended his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had done” (Gen. 
2:2.). “Consummatum est,” cried out the Son of God when He had 
finished all His work of re-creation, “and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had done.” For centuries and centuries His 
Church, His Bride and mystic Body, also rested on this great Sabbath day, 
awaiting eagerly and prayerfully the arrival of “that blessed night” in 
which Christ, destroying the bonds of death, arose victorious from the 
grave” (Exsultet). 

Gradually the holiest worship of the year was anticipated, being held 
first in the evening, then in the afternoon, and subsequently in the morn- 
ing of Holy Saturday. Viewed liturgically, Holy Saturday —and not 
December 20th — is nowadays the shortest day in the year. In most par- 
ishes the blessing of the fire commences as early as seven o'clock, in some 
even earlier. Which means that priests — and every priest would want to 
be present for the beginning of these glorious paschal rites — must 
rise considerably early in order to “finish” his Prime, Terce, Sext and 
None, when in reality, in view of a strenuous Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday and a still more strenuous Holy Saturday afternoon and evening, 
he should have a little more rest so as to celebrate with full freshness the 
“festa paschalia.” What a relief it would be for sacristans if they had the 
whole morning of Holy Saturday for decorating altars and church; how 
happy the people if they could devote Saturday morning to the finishing 
touches in their homes and in the afternoon or evening receive the sacra- 
ment of penance without being rushed; how glad our children if, after the 
heavy load they carried on Holy Thursday and Good Friday, they could 
enjoy a longer sleep on the day which means “rest.” 

Since the authorities give us the right to “knock,” we shall continue — 
humbly, patiently and courageously —to knock until that day when 
we can, like our forefathers, sing “in spirit and truth”: “This is the night 
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in which heavenly things are united to those of earth, and things divine 
to those which are human” (Exsultet). Certainly, if our people gladly 
come for the sanctification of the cold, wintry Christmas night, they 
will come with even greater joy for the balmy, springtide “night which 
God hath made brightsome by the glory of the resurrection of our Lord” 
(collect). The “Holy Night” services could begin about 9:30 or 10:00 
p-m., followed by the great Easter Mass at midnight. At one o’clock our 
people could be on their way home, an hour not too late for a generation 
that loves to turn night into day. 

There are hundreds of good people who would be only too eager to 
participate in the present “morning” services if their commercialistic 
masters would allow them. There are hundreds in many parishes who have 
not, since the days of youth, partaken in these rites which in majesty, 
sanctity and fecundity must ever hold the first place. 

“And may this temple resound with the joyful voices of the people,” 
chants the deacon in the Exsultet. But where today are the “joyful voices 
of the people”? An empty church is a great danger to the correct, worthy 
and charismatic performance of the most sublime and divine functions 
which Mother Church possesses. Which, in turn, would not only be most 
pitiful, but would be a positive injustice to Christ, our paschal Lamb, 
who deserves our most perfect homage for having restored our life by 
His resurrection from the dead. I was not too edified when at my first 
Holy Saturday as pastor (1941) I saw some 40 children and people 
grouped about the new fire. Thank God, we have more than ten times 
that number now. 

Perhaps we priests deserve blame for the absence of our people. Natur- 
ally, if we fail to stress the importance of these paschal rites; if we do not 
explain them and their tremendously transforming power on our spiritual 
life; or, if we go so far as to perform them in a mechanical and hasty 
fashion, what can we expect from our people? Have you ever heard a 
series of sermons during Lent “On the mysteries of Holy Saturday”? No 
doubt, when the night service will have been restored, there will be hun- 
dreds of lenten preachers only too eager to tell the faithful about these 
paschal mysteries in which the Church renders present the glorious resur- 
rection of Christ our Head, and achieves our resurrection in Him and 
with Him. Some of the announcements in our press of the “Holy Saturday 
services” are not too encouraging; e.g., “Holy Saturday services begin at 
7 a.m., the high Mass will commence around 8:15”; quod est inter preta- 
tum: “It’s not so important to come for the blessing of the fire and font, 
just try to come for holy Mass.” And now a few concluding suggestions: 

1) The Fire. To “start fire” is one thing, and “to honor the risen 
Christ in the new fire” is quite another. It would not be very edifying 
to use any kind of an old pot somewhere in the church’s vestibule to 
“bless and sanctify this new fire produced from a flint that it may be 
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profitable to us . . . and may inflame us with heavenly desires” (prayer). 
We have an ornamented urn, three feet high (the same in which we burn 
— with our school children present — the old palms the day before Ash 
Wednesday). Two boys whose conduct has been exemplary will be given 
the honor of setting up this urn in front of the church. Dr. Zimmer of 
the parish has the yearly privilege of supplying the new flint and lighting 
the fire, for whose material Adam our “porter” is responsible. The Ven. 
Sisters decorate the urn with greens and flowers and arrange a wreath 
of greens and flowers, about three feet in diameter, around it. Children 
and people group themselves about it in concentric circles. All these things 
are important. Sancta, sancte! Holy things in a holy way! The procession 
to church also must be planned well so that the “Lumen Christ?’ will 
be, as it should, an act of supreme reverence to the risen Savior who is 
represented in the blessed fire and, at the same time will awaken a con- 
scious “Deo gratias” in the hearts of the Lord’s members. The paschal 
candle — the Church calls it “‘columna, pillar” — should be worthy of the 
majestic Kyrios, Christ. Every year another family could be given the 
privilege of procuring the paschal candle — an honor which many a fam- 
ily would welcome. 

2) The Prophecies. “What things soever were written, were written for 
our learning, that through patience and the comfort of the Scripture we 
might have hope” (Rom. 15:4). The paschal Lamb is our hope! Twelve 
of our children are appointed to read these magnificent portions of Holy 
Writ (cf. collect after the 7th lesson!), while the celebrant is saying 
them in Latin. Already in Laetare week, they begin to prepare their re- 
spective lessons. 

3) The Font. Needless to say, the consecration of the “‘Christ-carrying- 
waters” (St. Cyril of Jerusalem), the waters of resurrection and life, must 
be carried out with utmost reverence. “The font,” says the blessing 
prayer, “is the immaculate womb of Mother Church.” The psalm “Sicut 
cervus,” the procession, the various positions, all these things must be 
well prepared. We decorate our font with greens and flowers. If possible, 
we have at least one convert (two years ago we had eleven), and all pres- 
ent renew their baptismal promises. The solemn high Mass with the chaste 
“Lux et Origo” melodies, the “Allelujas,” the “Vespere autem sabbati” 
assure us so eloquently that “our life is hid with Christ in God” (epistle) ; 
that “Christ our Pasch is immolated who by dying has overcome our 
death, and by rising has restored our life” (preface). 


May one of the blessed fruits of this holy year 1950 be: a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of the sublime truth: “Pasche nostrum immo- 
latus est, Christus: Christ our Pasch is sacrificed, alleluja, alleluja, alleluja, 
alleluja!” 

Martin B. HELLRIEGEL 
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CALLED TO BE SAINTS 


HAVE just returned from the parish church. It is the feast of the 

Purification of our Blessed Lady, Candlemas Day. I had set out with 

thoughts of the beautiful liturgy for the blessing of candles and of 
the ancient procession of lights that follows. I have come home with 
thoughts more sober and prosaic. The candles were, indeed, blessed, in rapid 
and businesslike fashion. The devout faithful must have wondered at the 
rite so expeditiously concluded, because there were no candles to be seen. 
They were enclosed in their shipping cases, and even the cases, placed on 
the floor beside the altar, were invisible to the congregation. The celebrant 
was making signs of the cross, sprinkling holy water, and swinging the 
censer apparently over the tousled altar boy at his side. There was no 
procession. 


As I read the beautiful prayers of the blessing and the exquisite proces- 
sion antiphons that honor our Lady and tell the moving gospel story of the 
first sacrifice that was worthy of God, I wondered why the laity is 
deprived of the riches of inspiration and doctrine in the liturgical rites. 
Here is a beautiful Candlemas antiphon that ought to make the heart 
leap with joy and should fill the soul with yearning for the Communion 
of the coming Sacrifice: 

Adorn the bridal chamber (of thy heart) and receive Christ thy King; 
embrace Mary, who is the gate through whom this heavenly guest comes 
to you, for it is she who bears this King of glory and of new light; 
she remains a virgin though she brings us her Son, begotten before 
the day star. When holy Simeon received Him he proclaimed Him to the 
people as the Lord of life and death, the Savior of the world. 
Here is a wealth of instruction on preparing our hearts to receive our 
Savior in the holy Eucharist, revealing at the same time the mysterious 
and wonderful role of Mary in all our contacts with Jesus, and showing 
us in Simeon the duty that lies upon us to proclaim to the world Him 
whom Mary has delivered into our hearts in holy Communion. It would 
fill men’s souls with joy if they were given the opportunity to walk in 
procession with lighted candles, symbolically accompanying our Blessed 
Lady to the altar of the Lord, to join in spirit with her Son as He is offered 
and offers Himself to the eternal Father in the holy Mass; if they were 
given to understand that the lighted candles which they bear are symbols 
of Christ, whom they will offer with Mary upon the altar. 


This failure to give the people their part in the Candlemas liturgy is 
only one instance of the failure to give them the riches of the liturgy, 
riches of grace, inspiration, and instruction. But the failure to give them 
the riches of the liturgy is itself an instance of the failure to give the 
laity the opportunities for sanctity that are theirs by right of their adoptive 
sonship of God and of their status of co-heirs with Christ. In the pulpit, 
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in the classroom, in the home, we so seldom hear the adult, the youth, the 
child taught that his end and goal is sanctity. The layman will readily 
agree with you if you say that the priest should be a saint, or that the 
religious should be a saint, but he is decidedly skeptical if you tell him 
that he also should be a saint. The average layman equates the priestly 
vocation with holiness, and the religious vocation with holiness, but he 
does mot equate his own vocation as a layman with holiness. 

He should be taught not to equate the priestly and the religious voca- 
tion with holiness, but to regard both of them as gateways to holiness, and 
to regard his own vocation to the lay state as another gateway to holiness. 
A layman will think it quite proper to send a priest or a religious an 
anniversary or greeting card inscribed ‘““To one in God’s service,” but he 
would be surprised and puzzled if I were to send him one, even though 
in sober fact he too is in the service of God. It would seem that the laity 
think holiness is a clerical or religious monoply. If it is, then it is high 
time the monopoly were smashed and the laity admitted, invited to what 
is theirs by right of birth-to-grace in baptism. 


This end can be partially achieved by instruction. Parents can and 
should give their children the right frame of mind from their earliest 
years, rearing them in the conviction that their goal and aim must be 
sanctity. The school can and should further this home instruction by 
spirit and precept, and the pulpit and the spiritual direction of the con- 
fessional should continue the instruction right through a man’s life, 
until the day when extreme unction will remove the last stains of human 
frailty and put the final graceful, sanctifying touch to a soul that has 
striven for sanctity from childhood. The lay apostolate can also partially 
but mightily help the laity to understand that the end of their creation is 
sanctity and can help them greatly to achieve their end. The layman who 
correctly comprehends his role of radiating Christ in the multiple milieu 
of his daily activities (home, work, recreation, social and political activ- 
ities) will also have a vivid realization of his need of holiness if he is 
worthily and effectively to spread a Christ-like spirit about him. 


But the greatest force for speeding the soul toward sanctity is the lit- 
urgy, the Mass, the sacraments, and the sanctifying cycle of feasts and 
fasts. It is at that source that the layman as well as the priest and the 
religious will imbibe the true Christian spirit. It is in the school of the 
liturgy that he will best be taught the means and methods of divine 
service, while receiving at the same time the tremendously sanctifying 
graces of the Mass and the sacraments. His soul is being molded to the 
likeness of Christ, while his mind is being formed and his will directed 
by the whole powerful impact of the liturgy. 


Somewhere today there must be laymen who have been taught that 
their first end is holiness, and who are admitted to a participation in 
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the liturgy of Candlemas, who have the joy of walking with Mary in the 
procession to the altar of Christ’s sacrifice. At the Gospel homily these 
fortunate laity are taught that this is the feast of our Lady’s humility 
and obedience; that it was her humility and obedient fiat that caused God 
to regard her and to do in her undefiled virginity the great thing of divine 
motherhood. These fortunate laity will then know that there is no place in 
a Christian life for defeat, fear, despair or inferiority complexes, since we 
can all be obedient and humble with Mary and with her Son of the humble 
heart, that it is such humility and obedience that will draw God’s regard 
upon us, move Him to do great supernatural things in us, to make us 
blessed with Mary and Jesus by all generations in eternal glory. From holy 
Simeon they will learn to proclaim Christ before all men by word and 
more so by their living and their doing. Fortunate indeed are the laymen 
who live in such a parish, who have been trained in such a school. 


But I wager that the number of such parishes and of such schools 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


It intrigues me greatly to see how the popes of our times have tried to 
break the clerical and religious monopoly of holiness. The saintly Pius X 
gave back to the layman our divine Lord in the holy Eucharist, and re- 
instated Him in His rightful place at the source of the true Christian 
spirit. Pius XI of happy memory restored his position vis 4 vis the teach- 
ing magisterium of the Church, commissioning him to participate in the 
ministry of the hierarchy by radiating Christ in his environment by word 
and example, in order that all men might be made members of the one 
Body, under the headship of Christ the King. Wonderful have been the 
fruits of holiness resulting from frequent Communion and from the apos- 
tolate of the laity, wherever the mandates of the popes have been heeded. 


The present Holy Father, gloriously reigning, has given us the two mag- 
nificent encyclicals on the Church and her sacred worship, that reveal the 
surpassing dignity of the Christian and his part in divine worship. Even 
more striking have been the candidates that Pope Pius XII has proposed 
for our veneration by raising them to the honors of the altar. In 1947 
it was St. Nicholas von der Flue, father, statesman, soldier, national hero; 
and Blessed Contardo Ferrini, teacher, scholar and lawyer. During 1950 
the galaxy of new saints of the Holy Year will include a laywoman 
and a girl raised to sainthood, and a boy declared a beatus of the Church. 
A score more laymen and laywomen, professional men, laborers, house- 
wives, are under study as candidates for canonization. 


The day of the beatification of Blessed Contardo Ferrini was a day of 
destiny, it seems to me. It proclaimed that the liturgy and the apostolate, 
restored to the laity by Pius X and Pius XI, were bearing their first fruits 
in the decree of Pius XII raising a layman of modern times to the dignity 
of the Blessed. When the veil over the Glory of Bernini was drawn aside 
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at the proclamation of the Holy Father, the cheering throng saw enshrined 
in that greatest of all frames a portrait — not of a cleric in the ornaments 
of a bishop or priest, as had often been in the case; nor of a religious 
in habit of black or white or brown, as had frequently been seen; but of 
a layman of this twentieth century, dressed in the business suit familiar 
to us all. And among the thousands who fervently addressed him, “Beate 
Contarde, ora pro nobis,” were men who had been his colleagues, clients 
and pupils some short years before. The lay Catholic had come into his 
own as an integral member of the Holy Catholic Church. 


The winning of the world to Christ can be accomplished only with 
the active cooperation of the laity, said Pius XI. It is quite plain that for 
such apostolic work the laity must be equipped with the most essential 
quality of the apostle, sanctity. Holiness alone can identify the Church 
of Christ to the sheep who are not of His fold. It is true that there are 
four marks by which the Church can be recognized. The Church is one, 
catholic and apostolic as well as holy. But what do these three mean to 
the vast non-Catholic population among whom we move? It requires 
investigation, research, study into 1900 years of history to check her 
apostolicity, into a vast panorama of geography and chronology to test 
her universality, into a complication of physical and metaphysical data 
to comprehend her oneness. 


But there is one mark that all men can recognize here and now, with- 
out recourse to history, geography, chronology or metaphysics, and that 
mark is holiness. The holiness of the Church can be immediately grasped 
and appreciated because it means holiness in men and women, not merely 
in men and women of the clerical and religious states, but in all men and 
women of every rank of life and type of employment. For all Catholics 
are members of Christ, drawing holiness from their divine Head through 
the grace of the Mass and the sacraments, instructed in holiness by His 
truth taught in the Church. We simply must emphasize the call of the 
layman to sanctity if the world is to be won to the holiness of the Church 
and to Christ, her Spouse. 


It is my conviction that the laity will never be rallied to the holy apos- 
tolate proclaimed by Pius XI until the voices of Pius X and Pius XII are 
heeded, and the fulness of the sanctifying liturgy is restored to them. The 
layman must be enabled to drink deeply at the source of the true Christian 
spirit. The doors of the school of the liturgy must be thrown wide open 
for him. Then will great and powerful forces of holiness be at work in 
his life, then can we hope to make him realize that the goal of his exist- 
ence in this world is sanctity, a sanctity which he must radiate forth 
from his whole conversation into the lives of his fellow men. Then will he 
appreciate the greeting of St. Paul, “‘to all, beloved of God, called to be 
saints.” CnHarwes Henry, F.S.C. 
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EpiroriaL Postscript. Reading Brother’s account of the Candlemas 
liturgy he attended prompts me to describe the service I happened to wit- 
ness this year. The congregation had some tradition of community singing. 
Hence it was not a major task to persuade them, before the service, to 
learn the antiphon “Lumen ad revelationem gentium. .. .” About 5 
minutes sufficed for this. Many of them had the St. Andrew’s Daily Missal, 
and the 9 Latin words didn’t seem too formidable. Besides, the melody 
has a catchy lilt. 


They were accustomed to the Missa Recitata. When therefore the cele- 
brant recited the blessing prayers in a loud and deliberate voice, so they 
could easily follow in their missals, they answered the ““Amens” as a mat- 
ter of course. The Memoriale Rituum states that “it is a laudable practice 
for the celebrant, after concluding the blessing . . . to instruct the people 
in appropriate words regarding the institution of this ceremony and re- 
garding the mystical significance and use of the blessed candles . . .” 
And much can be said in 5 well-prepared minutes: about the candles re- 
ceived in baptism; about the flame of the Holy Ghost conferred at con- 
firmation, for the enlightenment of their “gentile” milieu; about this 
procession signifying their journey through life, and their solemnly and 
publicly pledging themselves anew hereby to let Christ the Light shine 
through them, to the honor of God and the edification of the world, etc. 


During the distribution of candles, the congregation joined with grow- 
ing confidence and volume in the “Lumen” refrain. (It helped, too, that 
the celebrant himself joined in the refrain.) For the procession, about 10 
appointed members of the congregation marched: but all were again re- 
minded that these 10 were their representatives, that in spirit every one 
present should be joining in the march and add his witnessing. The choir 
(fortunately, as it turned out) was unable to handle the antiphons; so 
the celebrant recited them (as the rubrics provide for). During the pro- 
cession, the choir sang the Magnificat, after each verse of which the en- 
tire congregation sang their “Lumen” — somewhat haltingly at first, but 
with growing enthusiasm, so that before the procession was half over, the 
whole thing had become a gripping emotional experience. 


(But isn’t that what a procession is meant to provide? Isn’t that what 
marches are organized for, patriotic, civic, or Mardi Gras? And if a pro- 
cession is not the expression of a real need, if it can’t come spontaneously 
alive, if it is performed merely because it has so been ordered, it is arti- 
ficial and false and should be abolished, whether in Moscow or in a par- 
ish church. But my whole point is that the Candlemas service can be 
brought to life with a little thought and effort; that it és meaningful 
for a modern congregation; that it does provide an emotional stimulus 
and outlet that is religiously desirable and sound.) 


During the Mass, the people’s candles remained lighted. 
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I am quite sure the members of the congregation will long remember 
this candle-Mass. A good rousing procession, and holding aloft lighted 
candles: need such things remain vestigial formalities in the liturgy, 
when they are the acclaimed highlights of our non-liturgical religious 
celebrations? (Cf: “The stadium was alive with the mystic light of thou- 
sands of twinkling candles, reflecting the myriad stars above .. .”) If our 
people are thrilled by them at, e.g., a Holy Name rally, why deprive them 
of the real thing in church? 


Some compromise with the full Liber chants would naturally have to be 
arrived at; these are, after all, geared for monastic or cathedral rather 
than for ordinary parish use; and even the Memoriale Rituum is insufh- 
ciently realistic in terms of the ideal of congregational participation set 
up by recent Pontiffs, and especially by the Mediator Dei encyclical. Some 
ingenuity of adaptation within the letter of the Memoriale can however 
produce worthwhile results: cf. above. 


The whole question of the role of “religious experience” in our com- 
munity worship, and the people’s right to it, needs honest re-thinking. 
G. L. D. 


HOLY YEAR IN KANSAS CITY’ 


HE first intention of the Holy Year as announced by the Pope will 
give the keynote (to the observances) in our own diocese: “That 
each one of us by prayer and penance should make expiation for 

his sins and should so strive for a Christian reform of morals that this 
great Jubilee shall have as its finest flower the universal return of all men 
to Christ.” We shall, therefore, during the Holy Year seek in our diocese 
to exalt the worship of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, to enjoin obedi- 
ence to His Word and Law, to promote veneration for His holy Name 
and religious observance of the Lord’s Day. 


In our own country and throughout the world a most striking sign of 
apostasy from Christ is to be seen in the lack of reverence for the greatest 
of Christian feasts — the Sunday. On Easter Sunday Christ rose from the 
dead, on Pentecost Sunday He sent the Holy Spirit on His disciples and 
upon the expectant thousands who, renovated in spirit, entered the 
Church that day. Every Sunday is a “little Easter” proclaiming the glor- 
ious resurrection of Christ. Every Sunday shares in the message of Pente- 
cost in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the faithful. Such is the 
Christian Sunday when observed in a Christian manner. To elevate our 
observance of Sunday to this Christian standard will be the first step in 
our program of the Holy Year of Jubilee in our diocese . . . 


~ Extracts from a pastoral letter of the Most Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, bishop 
of Kansas City, Mo. 
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During the Holy Year by means of the Community Mass’ in every 
church of the diocese we shall place our offerings of generosity and re- 
pentance and patience in the hands of Jesus Christ as He offers to His 
Father the Sacrifice of His body and blood. For we need not envy those 
who will visit distant basilicas. In each parish church Jesus Christ dwells 
and permits us to join Him in offering the Morning Sacrifice. It is from 
our participation in the Sunday Mass that we shall have inspiration to 
sanctify our whole week. We shall come back to our homes and our work 
and our recreation strengthened by the Holy Spirit in the resolution that 
whatever we do in word or in work we shall share with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Sunday Mass leads us up to the mountain where we com- 
municate with the divine Master, speak to Him of our needs, receive His 
instruction, offer to Him the service of our lives and receive Him in holy 
Communion. From this high mountain of faith and hope and love refresh- 
ing spiritual streams will pour down upon our souls throughout the entire 
week and we shall deal with our fellowmen in the spirit of justice and 
charity. 


Secondly, we shall sanctify the Sunday afternoons during the Holy 
Year by going in pilgrimage to our churches to pray for the purposes of 
the Jubilee. . . . Our Sunday afternoon pilgrimages will be led by the 
men of the Holy Name Society to give public example of genuine Chris- 
tian manhood in the reverent observance of the Lord’s Day. . . . 


>« Epwin V. O’Hara, D.D. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —- GREGORY SUTCLIFF is the pen-name of 
() a young American priest who finds it hard to say ‘‘no”’ 
when friends ask him to do things, such as turning out di- 
gests of 490-page books in three weeks. — REV. DUNSTAN TUCK- 
ER, O.S.B., heads the English department and teaches a course in 
Dante (and coaches the college baseball team) here at St. John’s. 
MsGr. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL, pastor of Holy Cross Church. 
St. Louis, and president of the Liturgical Conference, in his article 
brings up to date part of his earlier and much appreciated ‘‘Merely 
Suggesting”’ series on liturgy in the parish. — BROTHER CHARLES 
HENRY, F.S.C., is community supervisor of schools of the Broth- 
ers’ New York-New England province. 
” 
Our February run of the ORATE FRATRES, due to an error in 
calculation, turned out to be inadequate, so that we are badly in need 


 ®That is, the dialog Mass. Bishop O’Hara, through his diocesan office of the 
Confraternity, has published a Mass-booklet with texts and directions for con- 
gregaional participation, for use in the diocese. 
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of copies of that issue. We would be deeply grateful if readers, who 
have no special interest in keeping old = ny would send us that 
particular issue. 

4 

In our March number we briefly mentioned that Pius X School of 

New York would have its usual summer course of liturgical music. 
In the meantime, we have learned that something special is happen- 
ing there this year (June 29 to August 10). The liturgy itself will 
be the focus of interest in a more marked degree. In addition to 
the opportunity afforded the students to participate in the singing 
of holy Mass, Vespers and Compline, there will be daily lectures 
on the principles of the liturgy and on liturgical living. And the 
lecturers are none less than Msgr. Hellriegel, and Rev. J. J. Dough- 
erty of the Darlington Seminary. This will be the first time that 
the Monsignor is giving an extended series of talks in the East, and 
we wish him a properly large and eager audience 

a 


From the February issue of the international Apostolatus Maris 
Magazine, published in Glasgow, Scotland: “In the American 
liturgical review, ORATE FRATRES, Father Reinhold (widely 
known in America and beyond for his brilliant, forthright litur- 
gical writing and lecturing; widely esteemed also in the maritime 
world as a constructive dynamic personality in Apostolatus Maris 
founding) has written: ‘I think I was the first one in America to 
advocate Evening Mass back in 1938 and also the one who brought 
this resolution to the A.M. Seamen’s Congress in Hamburg, 1934. 
For seamen, evening is practically the only time in which they 
can go to Mass — that is why it was proposed and adopted by 
the Apostleship of the Sea. This is a pastoral consideration, not an 
historical one.’ At the Rome Congress (March 22-28) this really 
pivotal proposal will again be brought forward, the position favor- 
ably affected by the wide, wartime usage of Evening Mass.” 

Cf 

One of our most pleasant recollections of several years’ residence 
in Rome is that of the annual blessing of homes (and streetcars 
and shops and taverns) on Holy Saturday. There could be no 
doubt that it constituted a highlight in the life of the families 
visited; the memory of the welcome they gave us still warms the 
heart. And we student-priests, too, looked forward to it from year 
to year. The Church considers this blessing so important for build- 
ing up the parish spirit that she has reserved it to the pastor alone: 
other priests are permitted to administer it only with his permis 


sion. 
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The Good Shepherd said: ‘‘I know Mine, and Mine know Me.” 
If the parish is to be a spiritual family in practice and not merely in 
principle, the father should at least be acquainted with his children. 
He should visit them as a spiritual father, dispensing God's bless- 
ing. To make this more possible, the time for this Easter blessing 
has been extended (since the 1925 edition of the Ritual) from 








Holy Saturday to the entire Easter time. But given the size of most / 


of our parishes (the great Berlin apostle of the workingmen, the 
late Fr. Carl Sonnenschein, used to speak of the “objectively grave 
sin of the large parish’), even this extension of time is quite in- 
sufficient. 

Why not, under the circumstances, invite the fathers of our 
Christian families to ‘‘substitute’’ as far as they are able? Invite 
them to exercise their ‘‘priestly’’ function by solemnly blessing 
their own homes with Easter water on Holy Saturday evening or 
on Easter Sunday — as a sort of spiritual counterpart and climax 
of their wives’ spring housecleaning. Easter is the day of resurrec- 
tion, of new life. Lent has melted the ice of sin; the fresh cleansing 


ee 


water of the Church’s springtime should now sweep away the | 


winter dust and debris in our souls. From its source in the parish 
ecclesia it should flow into every home, every ecclesiola: ‘I saw 
water coming from the temple, alleluia; and all to whom that 
water came were saved, alleluia, alleluia.’’ — Anyway, that’s the 
general idea. And let the water be used generously. (The old quart 
jar or half-gallon pail was about the right-sized receptacle.) 


The prayer to be used for the blessing could be printed in the 
parish bulletin; or the sodality or one of the societies could be 
made responsible for mimeographing it on leaflets. Following is a 
translation. 


Father: Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy, alleluia. 
Family: And grant us Thy salvation, alleluia. 


Father: O Lord, hear my prayer. 
Family: And let my cry come unto Thee. 


Father: Let us pray. Hear us, O holy Lord, Father almighty, eterna! 
God! As Thou didst protect from Thy avenging angel the homes of 
the Hebrews at their departure from Egypt by ordering their door- 
posts to be sprinkled with the blood of the lamb (thereby prefiguring 
our Pasch, in which Christ is slain), so be pleased now to send Thy 
holy angel from heaven to watch over, cherish, protect, care for and 
defend all who dwell in this home. Through the same Christ our 
Lord. 


Family: Amen. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“Since the contemplative life implies an uncompromising denial 
and rejection of all the values which most people in the world 
actually live by, it is generally called anti-social. That is manifestly 
false. The contemplative life, in the Christian sense, is essentially 
social. The chief nourishment and source of Christian contempla- 
tion is precisely the liturgy, which is a communal activity of wor- 
ship, social by its very nature, centered upon certain social ‘signs’ 
or sacraments, the chief of which, the holy Eucharist, or the body 
and blood of Christ, is the Sacramentum unitatis, perfecting the 
union of all the faithful with one another and with God in one 
love and in the Mystical Body of Christ’’ (Thomas Merton, ‘““The 
Contemplative Life,”’ in the Winter Dublin Review, p. 31). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM JAPAN 


To the Editor: — The liturgical movement in Japan is truly in its in- 
fancy —as is the whole Church, of course — despite the valiant efforts 
of Dom Hildebrand and Dom Joseph, the two Beuron monks who have 
been in the country for something more than 15 years, and who have now 
associated themselves with the new foundation being made by St. John’s 
Abbey. The entire liturgical apostolate so far seems to have consisted in 
some sparse and individual efforts, like those of the two monks, and of a 
few other missionaries and Japanese priests (who usually had studied 
abroad). The fact that the Benedictines now have a parish in the Meguro 
district of Tokyo helps them tremendously to put into practice what they 
preach, and to demonstrate that the liturgy is truly a most powerful 
apostolate (cf. Fr. Martindale’s article in the January issue), even for 
making converts from paganism, and to help the catechumens and the 
newly baptized adults to grow up, feeling, living and praying with the 
Church. (The old time missionary method seems to have consisted largely 
in a more or less thorough course in apologetics and straight dogma, with 
lots of sentiment and personal devotions thrown in, because that is said 
to suit the Japanese kimochi, which roughly means “sentimentality.”) 


A recent venture which promises good results was the liturgical seminar 
which was held January 4-6 at the Catholic University of Tokyo and 
the parish church connected with it, both under the direction of the 
Jesuits. It was arranged, in conjunction with the Tokyo Chapter of the 
Catholic Students’ Federation, by the University’s Diocesan Theological 
Evening School, whose purpose is to give the adult Catholic a deeper 
grasp of his faith and at the same time — for those who want to go into 
catechetical work — leads to a “Diocesan Catholic Doctrine Certificate,” 
which is nothing less than the “missio canonica” for the qualified lay 
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person to teach religion. Certainly a good way to assure properly trained 
catechists, still urgently needed in the mission here; and many of the 
younger men and women coming from this School gave at least some 
part and unremunerated time to teaching catechism in Sunday schools, 
orphanages, and neighborhood circles. Among the regular courses offered 








by the School is one on the liturgy in general and on the liturgy of the 


Mass in particular, taught by Dom Hildebrand. 
The main purpose of this three day seminar was to give present and fu- 
ture students of this course, as well as the whole theology school and 


the parishes of Tokyo, an actual demonstration of what it means to pray | 


and offer with the Church. An effort was made to attract as many people 
as possible from the parishes, especially for the common worship in morn- 
ing and evening, to spread the idea of congregational participation. And 
I do think that the splendid response proved this modest and initial effort 
to have been a success. 

Speakers for the three days were: the Rector of the Cathedral parish, 
Rev. Lawrence Nagae, Frs. Hildebrand and Joseph, Fr. Heuvers, S.J., 
and Fr. Gemeinder, $.V.D. The liturgical services consisted of dialog 
Mass in the morning, and Compline in the evening. For the last evening’s 
solemn chanting of Compline, the new and beautiful St. Ignatius Church 
was crowded to capacity, with the Archbishop of Tokyo, Most Rev. Peter 
Doi, in the sanctuary, and officiating at solemn Benediction. 

Compline was sung in Japanese, the two aisles alternating, from a text 
newly translated for this purpose and published both in Japanese writing 
and Romaji (Roman letters). It is a great improvement over an earlier 
text, which is being used in several convents and parishes. The Japanese 
language, with its many vowels, seems wonderfully adapted to the Greg- 
orian chant. All who took part were very favorably impressed. 

The text of the community Mass, also printed especially for the occa- 
sion, was compiled from existing translations. Unfortunately there is no 
standard text of the ordinary of the Mass in Japanese; and I am told by 
native Japanese that the translations which exist — and that holds true 
also for translation of the rites of the sacraments, especially of baptism — 
are either stilted or very bad Japanese. The bishops, through the Catholic 
Committee (the equivalent of NCWC in America) have several years 
ago appointed a special commission for these translations, but it is not 
definitely known how much of the work has been done. It is interesting 
to note too, that there exists for Japan a permission from Rome to use in 
the administration of the sacraments, especially that of baptism, the 
vernacular except for the actual form of the sacrament. Yet in many 
dioceses there is no general or official knowledge to this effect among the 
clergy, and there has been up to the present no attempt to issue a ritual 
in Japanese translation. In the dialog Mass of our seminar, the people’s part 
was said in Japanese, except for the short responses and the Sanctus, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Pater noster and Agnus Dei, which were recited in Latin with the priest. 
The proper parts were read by a “reader.” (There is no daily missal, but 
only a Sunday missal available in Japanese.) 

The whole effort was an inspiring and hopeful beginning. We trust that 
in other big centers and cities similar convocations will take place and 
that they will eventually lead to a national liturgical conference. 

Sophia University Highschool Rev. E. Axer, S.J. 

Taura, Yokosuka, Japan 


FROM AUSTRALIA 
To the Editor: —...I would like to write at length on the state of the 
liturgy in Australia, but am not really competent; and in any case, you 
probably have a good idea of it already. The two big questions, to my 
mind, are: 

1) To arrange it so that the priests have a liturgical spirituality. It is 
fair to say that most of us get next to nothing from the breviary except 
distractions, and what merit there is in doing what has to be done. But we 
might as well be reading it backwards. 

2) Active participation for the laity. This is moving along so slowly 
that it is scarcely recognizable; in fact, some think it has gone back, and 
maintain that missals are not used as widely now as 15 years or so ago, 
when the new editions hit the market. (Thank God, several members of 
the hierarchy are very much interested in the whole problem.) 

I always read O.F. with pleasure and interest, and generally with in- 
struction and edification. I know how hard it must be to keep up a con- 
sistently high standard month after month after year. I thought that 
the recent year has been very good, with excellent pickings from overseas 


stuff, 
Australia Rev. N. 


FROM ENGLAND 
To the Editor: —...If what the Popes have said about the liturgy is 
true, then OraTE FRATRES must be about the most indispensable periodical 
in the English language. It is anyhow one of the most interesting, and the 


one to whose arrival I most look forward. 
Rev. F. H. DRINKWATER 


Lower Gornal, Dudley, England Editor, The Sower 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PASCHAL MYSTERY. Meditations on the Last Three Days of Holy 
Week. By Rev. Louis Bouyer, C.O. Translated by Sister Mary Benoit, R.S.M. 
Henry Regnery Co. (20 West Jackson Blvd.), Chicago, Ill. 1950. Pp. 371. 


Cloth, $5.00. 
It is a good thing that Bouyer’s book has found such a conscientious, 


correct and smooth translation. We hope that it will be in the hands of 
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all readers of Ornate Fratres before Holy Week. The merit of Bouyer 
lies in the fact that, instead of giving meticulous and detailed explanation 
of every single rite of the “great days” (Maundy Thursday to Easter) 
and instead of going over the same ground already covered by Cardinal 
Schuster and, before him, with less historical knowledge and more allegor- 
ical verve by Abbot Guéranger, he does the one thing that has been lack- 


ing so far (except for Odo Casel’s magnificent analysis in his Jahrbuch | 


fuer Liturgiewissenschaft, XIV, 1934, pp. 1-79): he “integrates” these 
three days with great care, with profound devotion, and with an amazing 
knowledge of Scripture, exegesis, archeology, history of liturgy, and, 
above all, with an astonishing familiarity with modern theology, Catholic 
and otherwise. Bouyer can rightly claim (if one may be so bold as to 
make a sweeping verdict) that his book renders modern man again able 
to live these great days. There is no difficulty he overlooks; and all readers 
will see how the Pasch is more than a matter of a yearly confession and an 
early Communion on Easter Sunday. 

Bouyer shows how the oneness of the whole redemptive mystery of 
Christ is concentrated here. He takes care that the psalms, the prophecies, 
and whatever else is “strange” to our age, become understandable again. 
Being an Oratorian and a disciple of Bérulle and Olier has helped him a 
great deal in unearthing a palatable theology and in centering all on the 
Mediator and Savior. It has made it possible for him to see a more com- 
prehensive meaning of the word mystery than the shrivelled remains that 
are preserved in our current manuals. I for one foresee a good sale for the 
volume, and express the hope that author, translator and publisher will 
get together to cut its length and eliminate the existing repetitions which 
give the impression that some of its chapters are classroom notes or con- 
ferences. Condensation would make it more generally acceptable. But 
even now its theological profundity and its modernity make it a “must” 
for all who want a deeper and more correct appreciation of the sacred 
triduum. It leads far beyond Schuster or any other of its predecessors 
known to me. 

The only adverse criticism concerns the shock the informed reader re- 
ceives from the totally unnecessary Appendix A. The author admits that 
he knows Odo Casel’s work only superficially and has only scant acquaint- 
ance with what he calls the “Maria Laach school;” and yet he repeats the 
old canard that Dom Odo tried to trace the Christian Mysteries back to 
pagan mystery cults — something categorically denied by Dom Odo and 
disavowed by even his severest critics. Dom Odo was a historian and 
frankly stated that he had neither the ambition nor the equipment to 
turn his attention to the philosophical or theological field in order to 
contend with the objections made by his contemporaries, above all, Erich 
Przywara, J. B. Umberg, J. Brinktrine and others; and none of these chal- 
lenged him on grounds of historical fact, but for speculative and philo- 
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sophical (to be more precise, Aristotelian) reasons. (Only when Anscar 
Vonier’s Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist was published, and the 
learned Abbot’s interpretation of St. Thomas seemed to solve some of 
the speculative misgivings of the opposition, did Dom Odo venture a 
hint at a possible theological explanation.) Nor do I know of any specula- 
tive school of Maria Laach. It is therefore quite uncalled for to make 
charges which Dom Odo anticipated a generation earlier; for Dom Odo’s 
position is unknown to the American public, and hence this Appendix 
is apt to stir up bias against the Mysteriwm as contained in liturgical texts 
far earlier than Bouyer believes, and against its truly great discoverer. In 
a book as serious and as thorough as Bouyer’s, such cavalier treatment of 
an important theory is a blemish; and one must regret the inclusion of 
this blind spot in an otherwise brilliant effort of true scholarship. A man 
as well read as Louis Bouyer will probably catch up in his reading and 
correct his false impressions soon. M. P. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Charles 

Péguy. Translated by Julian Green. Pantheon Books, New York, N.Y. 1959. 

Pp. 216. Cloth, $3.00. 

With Charles Péguy race is a constant word, a tremendous word. He 
has surely renewed its truest meanings in a world which has debased them. 
To a society which knows few heroes and fewer saints Péguy speaks of the 
race of heroes and of the race of saints. And these two races are for him 
incarnated and conjoined in the magnificent person of Joan of Arc, whose 
wonder has also been the filial concern of Claudel, Bloy and Bernanos. In 
the Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc (beautifully translated by 
Julian Green) Péguy devotes himself to “the awakening of her superna- 
tural vocation.” He does not perhaps show it so much as a development 
as an intensification or clarification. Early in the mystery-drama Joan in- 
sists: “There must be a vocation.” Before the dialogue is done, with its 
moving, marvelous expression of the Passion of Christ, of the “dying 
Jesus” weeping over the lost men of the lost world, weeping over “that 
eternal death” of Judas — Joan knows from the instruction of the Church 
(figured here, it seems, in the character of Madame Gervaise) that there is 
an eternal treasure of sufferings, prayers, merits and promises, filled and 
fulfilled, ‘‘all at once,” by the sufferings, prayers, merits and promises of 
Christ. This treasure is indeed “infinitely full, full forever in eternity” 
and “brimming over: running over.” But she knows, too, that Christ “is 
always waiting for us to fill it” ourselves — a wisdom that “the doctors 
on earth have not understood.” Having this wisdom, the wisdom of the 
hero and the saint denied to— rather rejected by —the scholar, Joan 
knows then what must be her vocation: in the midst of the perdition of 
Christendom, to fill up and add to the already full and infinite treasures 


of Christ. 
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Here, as in his total work, Péguy makes us feel — and the experience, 
though urgent, is always warm and close and quiet — that we belong to 
the greatest race with the greatest vocation, the race of Christians, the 
race realized in the love of Joan of Arc: “We belong to the Church 
eternal. We are in Christendom eternal. We belong to Christendom eternal. 
These times have come, there will be other times. These times have come, 
there will be, there is, eternity. What is the weight of centuries of centur- 
ies in the face of eternity. Of real, of true eternity.” As Péguy impresses 
this truth upon us, we become aware that in him and in his work there is 
none of Claudel’s star-cold radiance, of Bernanos’ bloody glare or of Bloy’s 
flaming wind. Instead there burns the primitive, deep, steady, strong earth- 
fire — the cosmical yet comforting incandescence of the charity of Charles 
Péguy. F, O'M. 
THE SALVATION OF NATIONS. By Rev. Jean Daniélou. Translated by 

Angeline Bouchard. Sheed and Ward, New York, N.Y. 1949. Pp. x-118. 

Cloth, $2.06. 

This is one of the few books about which I am more enthusiastic than 
is the blurb. Especially in regard to the first three chapters. Fr. Daniélou 
(who will lecture at the Notre Dame Liturgical School this summer) is at 
the forefront of modern live theology. And theology, when alive, when 
more than a repetition of manualists’ summaries, when incarnating the 
eternal and unchangeable Truth to living hopes and needs and achieve- 
ments, can be a wonderfully stimulating religious experience. This little 
booklet will serve as a good introduction of English-speaking Catholics 
to a thinker whose catholicity of outlook is far more than geographical. 
It reminds one of Suhard’s Growth or Decline. 


“There may well be many aspects of Christianity that we have not yet 
discovered and that we shall not discover until Christianity has been re- 
fracted through every facet of the prism of human civilization. It has 
been refracted only through the Greek and Roman worlds, but it will 
have to be refracted through the Chinese facet and the Hindu facet in 
order to attain its total fulfillment; and this total fulfilment will not 
come through the conversion of individual men, but through the Chris- 
tianization of all the civilizations of the earth. . . . Christianity must 
bring to blossom whatever in them has been in the nature of providential 
preparation” (p. 36). 

We seem to hear again the accents of the Church’s leaders during her 
first great era of growth, of realizing her catholicity, both numerical and 
ideological. In the midst of a hostile and persecuting pagan world, St. 
Justin could write (2 Apol. 13): “I both boast and with all my strength 
strive to be found a Christian; not because the teachings of Plato are 
different from those of Christ, but because they are not in all respects 
similar, as neither are those of the others, the Stoics, and poets, and his- 
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torians. For each man spoke well in proportion to the share he had of 
the seminal word (logos spermatikos) . . . Whatever things were rightly 
said among all men are the property of Christians.” (We admit that, re- 
pelled by their crude immoralities, he spoke less generously of the mystery 
cults.) And Clement of Alexandria (Stromata I, 5): “For philosophy was 
a pedagogue leading the Hellenic mind to Christ, as the Law did for the 
Jews.” (What a refreshing thing it would be if apologetics were to point 
out the virtues in Mohammedanism, Quakerism, Presbyterianism, and 
even in the discipline of the Jehovah Witnesses: that all have something 
to add to the catholicity of the Church!) 

That is one side of the picture. Daniélou balances it by stressing also 
that there is much in these great civilizations that must die, if they are 
to be permeated by Christianity. The incarnation must be accompanied by 
a transfiguration. And since we cannot expect the non-Christians to 
recognize adequately and much less to expiate what is false and sinful in 
their way of life, the urgently missiological and catholic nature of Chris- 
tianity demands of all Catholics a vicarious expiation. We must “purify 
ourselves for those who are not purifying themselves, to offer ourselves 
up in expiation for their sins. This is what Christ did for us, and He asks 
us to do it for others” (p. 48). All of us; even the stay-at-homes. After 
all, St. Therese has been declared the patroness of missions. To be Catholic 
means to be mission-minded and mission-active. 

But if those souls can be saved without visible membership in the 
Church, why not leave them to their good intentions? Why have missions 
at all? Fr. Daniélou answers this perennial poser in typically expansive 
fashion. The missionary apostolate is not merely for the purpose of bring- 
ing them a greater good. ““The source of the apostolate is not necessity, 
but the exigency of love. What must arouse the missionary vocation in 
us is, first of all, not the need of souls to be saved, but love of God 
which leads us to want Him to be known and loved” (p. 111). Bravo! 

Less typical of his usual mind (and questionable) is his assumption 
that outside the (visible) Church there is only actual, not sanctifying, 
grace (pp. 20, 57). I would also have liked another, and important, 
chapter on the method of missionizing. The very nature of the Church, 
and documents such as the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch and the 
famous chapter 39 of Tertullian’s Apology, seem to prove that the pur- 
pose of expansion is not just to convert ever greater numbers of non- 
Christians, but to establish the Ecclesia, the praying and sacrificing Body 
of Christ, the cult-community, where it has not been established pre- 
viously. It is a matter of approach, of emphasis: but with vast and pro- 
found practical consequences. 

This is a long review for so short a book. May it help in some small 
measure to prepare for the author a proper welcome to America this 
summer. G. L. D. 
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PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES. By Rev. Pierre Charles, S.J. Translated from 
the French by Maud Monahan. With a Foreward by Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 328. Cloth, $3.50. 
This is the seventh printing of a book first published in 1922-23. The 

original French title (La Priére de Toutes les Heures) is probably more 

expressive of the nature of the book and the purpose of the author than 
the English title; for, as Father Martindale points out in his enthusiastic 

Foreword, “Father Charles wishes our life to be a ‘prayer-life’.”” He wants 

us to bring God into the ordinary events of everyday life and to speak 

to Him about these events and in the light of the events. He very much 
disapproves of those poor souls who, when they speak to God, suppress 
three-quarters of their everyday vocabulary, search out the rarest words 
and avoid mentioning common things (p. 15). “If it offends our ears to 
hear that we who are but as little ants of a day, have God for our partner 
in our smallest actions, it is a certain proof that we have not understood 

yet what we are, nor realized the meaning of our life” (p. 16). 

This book is stirring proof that Father Charles had God for his partner 
in his smallest actions — as He will be in ours too if we read this book 
thoughtfully and allow it to influence us. He will be our partner and we 
will talk to Him. In this book we do not think about God in the third 
person; we speak to Him in the second — which is what the spiritual 
writers seem to want us to do. 


Another recommendation for these ninety-nine short “meditations” is 
that they are invariably inspired by Scripture texts or words from the 
missal. Scripture, liturgy, dogma: these are the ingredients of Fr. Charles’ 
life. And from the abundance of that life the reader is privileged to draw. 


E. A. L. 
SERMONS FOR THE FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION. By Rev. John B. 

— B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1949. Pp. viii-359. Cloth, 

$4.00. 

In this book the author has gathered much material, some relating di- 
rectly but much only indirectly — and even weakly so— to the Blessed 
Sacrament and to Forty Hours. Parts of the contents are genuine sermon 
matter (i.e., persuasive), appealing to the will by way of the intellect and/ 
or the emotions. But little of it deals with the sacrifice of the Mass as 
the community worship and with the sacrament of the Eucharist as the 
bond of union. (For example: the title of the second sermon is “The 
Priesthood and the Blessed Sacrament,” but the sermon text is ““Touch not 
My anointed; and do no evil to My prophets,” 1 Par. 16:22; and the ser- 
mon content is predominantly about reverence for the priest.) Why not 
make of the Blessed Sacrament what It is by using the sacrifice-sacrament, 
worship-union ideas, instead of restricting oneself largely to pre-Pian 
themes? Are we still fighting the Arians and others? A good book of 
sermons for Forty Hours in the spirit of the Mediator Dei would be a 
welcome addition to the ordinary clerical library. H. F. 
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